Here are the guiding principles, practices 
and policies for recreation in America 


Top authorities in every field of recreation 
labor, military, fraternal, commercial, in- 
stitutional, governmental ... have pooled their 
vast experience and know-how to bring you 
this complete and valuable book 

on the guiding principles of recreation 
in America. Never before has there 
been anything like it — for the 

first time, a full set of principles covering 
every aspect of total community 
recreation — established and printed 

in one volume. Complete from his- 

torical background and its place in 
American life to what recre- 

ation offers the individual, the 

family, the group and the 

community — including 

principles, practices 

and policies for 

the guidance of all 

agencies 


interested in 


recreation. 


This new book, the 

result of another National 

Conference held by the 

Athletic Institute, offers you valuable 
assistance in your recreational work. 
Priced at $1.25 each. Order your copy today 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


This seal, pridemark of 4 \ A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Weatifies its members. 


| \ is 


Everything 
you want in a 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


Sometimes what's perfect for one school just isn't right for 
another. That's why Moore makes so many different gym 
suits . ... to please all of you, all of the time. Ae 


Take, for instance, the eight smart one-piece suits, each 
different and distinct in styling. The five figure-flattering 
shorts and three smart sport shirts. Whatever you're look- 
ing for is sure to be here — the right Moore Gym Suit in 
the right color at the right reasonable price. 


The suit at top left (A10-66) comes in Sea Foam, Rio Red, 
Tropic Green and Blue. Its one-piece design is functional, aw 
its price extremely modest. Below, the cuffed shorts 
(S29-80) are smooth and good-looking in Navy, White, 
Scarlet and Blue, and so economical too. The sport shirt 
always stays inside shorts because it's extra long in length. 


All Moore Gym Suits, of course, are Sanforized and color- 
fast. You can count on them to remain fresh and amazing- 
ly beautiful throughout a long and hardy life. Try them! 


See these and all the other Moore lovelies illustrated in 
the newest color booklet. If your copy hasn't yet reached 
you, write us for another. Or write us for sample suits. No 
obligation. 3 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill, GR 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y., RA 9-7155 - 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif, DU 3-0682 


if your suits are supplied by a local dealer, 
write us, giving us dealer's name 


for little girls too. . . 


Many sweet, colorful styles for grade school 
classes. See them illustrated in the newest 
booklet; examine a few samples and dis- 
cover how right they are for young, small 
figures . . for your gym whatever your faci- 
lities. Write for complete information. 


Mis 
e like a one-piece functional suit? : 
if 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
2 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


AWARDS 


Write us fully about your award 
problems for executive study here 
and ideas with quotations. 
AWARDS to fit any 
budget. 


reasonable 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
Copy of the 1953 edition of 
The BALFOUR 
BLUE BOOK 


OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA 
AS 
BADGE 
BUTTON 
OR 
CHARM 


PRICE LIST —OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


UALITY OF INSIGNIA 

Gold 10K g.f. Silver 
Button 
—for coat lapel 
Pin 
—with safety catch 6.50 1.75 15 
Charm 
—with double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 
18” fine chain 
—with clasp 3.50 1.50 1.00 
Add 20%, Federal Excise Tax and any Sales 
or Use taxes. Mailed prepaid. 
Place all orders direct with ... 


$6.50 $1.75 $1.15 


Official Jeweler to 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


FACTORIES — ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


In Canada—Contact the nearest Birks Store 


an additional year’s bonus. 


The School Towels That 
Prove Quality Pays! 


Only with McArthur Super Gym and Super-Turk School Towels 
can you take odvantage of the many years of service that only 
quality will deliver. They’re made of long staple, triple-twisted, 
two-ply yarns — full 20” x 40” shrunk size . . 
last! And — the McArthur free towel repair service gives you 
Write today for information. 


GEO. M c A R T Il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


. and made to 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Velland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y 


1952 

Oct. 19-21 
7th Annual Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence at Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Oct. 20-24 
National Safety Council's 40th Congress 
and Exposition, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, Cleveland. 


Oct. 24 
United Nations Day. 
Oct. 26-30 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Annual Convention, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
3rd Annual Meeting of the National As- 
sociation for Music Therapy at Hotel 
Kansan, Topeka, Kan. 
Dec. 29-30 
College Physical Education Association 
meeting, New York City. 
1953 
March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 
Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 
April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 


Order your copy of 
1952 CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
128 pp. $2.00 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Are you looking for free mate- 
rials for your fall classes? Here 
in the October Journal you will 
find plenty of coupons to clip, so 
get the scissors busy early! 
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Building championship power into Louisville Slug- 
gers has been our business since 1884. This ac- 
cumulated knowledge of bat making is your as- 
surance that the Louisville Slugger models you 
select are the finest bats which skill and “know 
how” can produce. 


Ss 16 Models 
nLERCRRBLOSET A bat for every type of 


Softball hitter. 


< 


FIR IN SOFTBALL BA 


THIS GAME 
OF FOOTBALL 


By LYNN O. WALDORF, 

University of California. 

257 pages, $4.00 

Concentrating on the fundamentals 
and fine points of the game as it 
is played today, this new book con- 
tains one of the most detailed and 
comprehensive analyses of football 
ever written. In thorough fashion 
“Pappy” Waldorf covers the offen- 
sive line and backfield maneuvers 
such as blocking, running, punt- 
ing, passing and pass receiving, 
and the defensive line and back- 
field play, including tackling, pass 
defense, blocking a kick, ete. 


WRESTLING 


By HAROLD E. KENNY, University of Illinois; 
and CLENN C. LAW. 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physwal Education and Recreation. 171 
pages, $3.00 


Covers wrestling from the funda- 
mentals to the more complicated 
holds and maneuvers. All offenses 
are organized into steps and these 
steps are listed in outline form. 
Over 100 excellent halftone illus- 
trations are included. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
INC. 


303 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We have just had a wonderful time fin- 
ishing up our season and are so glad to be 
writing you on a note of success! For our 
membership has increased 80°, and our 
income sources over 400°,—with interest in 
lacrosse catching on in Chicago, California, 
Midwest, Virginia, Colorado. . . . We know 
a great deal of help came to us through 
the JOURNAL, for we received inquiries from 
all over, even Canada! We hope we put 
these inquiries to good use, and at least 
can report that quite a few of your readers 
are now lacrosse players and teachers thanks 
to that Jan. issue! Our very grateful thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Grioria Heatn, President 
U. S. Women’s Lacrosse Asso. 
405 Park Ave., New York City 
See International Lacrosse, page 13 of last 
January's JOURNAL, in case you missed it. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to identify myself with the 
Recreational Therapy Section of the 
\AHPER. 

It is indeed a pleasure to note that the 
Association has taken this action recogniz- 
ing the ever growing field of Hospital 
Recreation. 

As a member of the Association I feel 
this is a big stride forward. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES J. CHAPMAN 

Chief, Recreation Section 

Veterans Administration Hospital 

Sunmount, New York 
Many such letters have been received since 
the new Recreational Therapy Section was set 
up at Los Angeles last April. See Recrea- 
tional Therapy, page 23 of the June JOUR- 
NAL. The Association welcomes all of you 
who want to join. 


Dear Editor: 

What a surprise to receive a long dis- 
tance call from Beloit College in Wiscon- 
sin recently congratulating me on the 
article about me in the June JOURNAL. 

I feel deeply honored that a page should 
be devoted to me upon my retirement. 
However, it is only farewell to a permanent 
appointment. I shall continue for some 
time yet to be active wherever and when- 
ever I am invited to serve. 

The Beloit College call was to inform 
me that they have named an award for 
me—The Mabel Lee Physical Education 
Award—announced at Commencement. 

Thank you very much! 

Sincerely. 
Maser Lee 
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Dean Ernest O. Melby, New York Univer- 
sity, has been head of the School of Educa- 
tion since 1945. He has written many books 
on education, remedial teaching, leader- 
ship, etc. He workgd with the National 
Commission, Defense of Democracy, NEA. 
Mary Anne Raywid serves as Editorial As 
sistant for the National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA. 

Mary B. Rappaport is State Supervisor of 
Health Education of the New York State 
Department of Education, Albany. 

Don Minnegan is Director of Athletics, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Soccer 
coach at Towson, he directed the soccer 
program for the U.S. Army in the ETO, 
1945. He is now writing a book abou; soccer. 
Bruce L. Bennett, assistant professor of 
physical education, Ohio State Univ., is re- 
search co-ordinator for the Dept. 

Morty Morris is director of recreation, vil- 
lage of Croton-on-Hudson, Westchester 
County, New York. During the war when 
he was a prisoner of war, he served as 
director of recreation at Stalag II-B and 
edited the camp newspaper for 10,000 Gls. 
J. B. Edmonson is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics of the North Central 
Ass'n. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Thomas M. Mikula is an instructor in 
physical education at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, Va. He 
played on the 1947 Southern Conference 
Championship team in the Dixie Bowl, be- 
fore coming to William and Mary. 

Alice Schriver is in the Dept. of Health, 
Woman's College, Univ. of N. C., Greens- 
boro, N.C. She is a past chairman of NSWA. 
Martin A. Rodgers is associated with Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Theodore M. Kohler is an Ass‘stant Profes- 
sor at Mississippi Southern College. He was 
formerly with the Recreation Division of 
Boston parks and taught in Boston. 

Dr. Clifford Brownell is President of the 
Association for 1952-54. See page 13 of 
last April's JourNat for his biography. 
Dr. Fred V. Hein, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Health Education, is with the Bureau 


“of Health Education, AMA, Chicago, Il. 


Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Physical Education, is Dean of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown. 

ten W. Miller, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Recreation, is Chairman of the Dept. of 
Physical Education of the Univ. of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Lee is now on her way to Iraq, where she 
is a Fulbright visiting professor assigned to 
the Ministry of Education and Queen Aliyeh 
College in Baghdad. 
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National Staff 


Carl A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 


e F. Anderson 

Asst. Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth S. Avery 

Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant 

Consultant in Physical Education 

and Women's Athletics 
J. Bertram Kessel 

Consultant in Recreation and 

Outdoor Education 


Board of Directors 


Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


President-elect 
Ruth Abernathy, Universit 
California, Los ngeles 24, ait 


Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginie 
University, Morgantown, W. Va 

ice-President, Recreation 


Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


istrict Representatives 

Central: Louis F. Keller 
Eastern: William L. Hughes 
Midwest: Anne Finlayson 
Northwest: Howard H. House 
Southern: Thomas E. McDonough 
Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

Ella H. Wright 

Editor 

Jean E, Clad 

Assistant Editor 

Joan E. May 
Circulation Manager 
George F. Anderson 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 


OCTOBER 


Hath. Rect 


Vol. 23, No. 8 % 


Health Education 
Teaching Health for Freedom ................ Ernest O. Melby 


First National Conference on Safety in 
Elementary Schools.............. ....Mary Anne Raywid 22 


Children Need Healthy Teachers........Mary B. Rappaport 25 


in This Issue 


e October brings perfect 
weather for soccer and foot- 
ball. On the cover are (left 


to right): Al Pomeroy, State Physical Education 


Teachers College, Towson, Soccer—a Sport for Alll..............000c000 Seblvsad Don Minnegan 7 
Md., Stanford Henry, Johns Students Need Soccer Clubs.............00-.-- Bruce L. Bennett 17 
Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., Morty Morris 18 

Cover drawing by deGrafie Athletic Policies of the North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools............ J. B. Edmonson 26 
ried List. Towson has won 


Modern Football — an Education in Itself 
Thomas M. Mikula 32 


The NSWA State Representative’s Job......../ Alice Schriver 28 


many intercollegiate cham- 
pionships in soccer. Be sure 
to read Don Minnegan’s arti- 
cle, p. 7 

e Statements of significance Reereation 
to every Association member 
are presented by the AAHPER 
President and Vice-Presidents 
(p- 9-12) and a special message 
from the Executive Secretary 
appears on p. 13. The four- 
point program for 1952-54 (p. 
30) is important to everyone. 
e Football season is cele- 
brated in an outstanding arti- 
cle by a college coach (p. 32). 
e Keep up to date on athletic 
policies by reading page 26. 


Leisure-Time Sports for Senior High School 
Martin A. Rodgers 14 


Recreation and Local Autonomy........ Theodore M. Kohler 23 


General Interest 


Thoughts About Our Association......Clifford L. Brownell 9 


Guides for Action—1952-54 
Fred V. Hein, Ray O. Duncan, Ben W. Miller 11 
AAHPER Speaks for You 


Four Points for 1952-54 


Carl A, Troester, Jr. 13 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of me issue with which it is 
to take effec Address 

Cirelaton Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N. 


Washington 6. D.C. 
Send old address with the new, 
closing if possible your address iabel 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
Plicate copies cannot be sent. 


Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Editor’s Mail, p 
4—New Books in Brief, p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44— 
Recreational Therapy, p 46—Coast to Coast, p 48—Women in 
Athletics, p 50—How We Do It, p 52—International Scene, 


p 54—Audio-Visual Materials, p 59—Products Preview, p 60— 
Your District Reporter, p 62—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64 
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WOMEN’S WOMEN’S 
“ALL STAR” “COACH” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 A \ 19240 Sizes 3 to 11 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
lining: peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 


HEEL and full-length SPONGE INSOLE: non-marking 
molded outsole. 


is all-important tO 
ight footwear 1S alll 
students alike in every 
of physical education. Insist 


instru 


n here — 
ootweat show 
rse canvas f n he ; 
ees et that dependable combination ° 
i i imum 
better fit, positive traction, max 
ch support and economical long 
ar 


co it s! ESs..- 
> 
All Star sizes 4to 10 all other shoes sizes 5 to ll 


WOMEN’S 
“GLENVILLE” 
19486 Sizes 3 to 11 WOMEN’S 
“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; Sine upper 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole. marking crepe design outsole. 
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Wembly 
Cup Final, 
Charlton 
vs Derby 
County, 
England. 


OCCER, LONG recognized as a 
sport with unusual promise, is 
now on its way to take its place in 
the great family of proven American 
team sports: football, basketball, 
baseball, and softball. It is the fast- 
est growing game in America at the 
present time, and many schools are 
beginning to realize its value as a 
sport which can be enjoyed by both 
boys and girls on all levels. 

Since World War II, soccer has 
shown a rapid increase in the east- 
ern United States and has become 
firmly rooted in the Midwest and on 
the West Coast. It is not being sub- 
stituted for other sports, but is being 
played as an additional game in the 
existing programs. The national 
game of over 50 countries, soccer is 
now played in every civilized nation 
in the world. The sun never sets on 
soccer. 


Outlook in the U. S. 


The outlook for the growth of 
soccer in the United States is promis- 
ing. There are two important rea- 
sons for this expected growth. First 
of all, soccer is now firmly estab- 
lished in the United States, growing 
on merit with little or no ballyhoo. 
American educators who have evalu- 


Britist 
information Serv 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


by DON MINNEGAN 


ated soccer for its values as a recrea- 
tional and educational sport for all 
youth, say ‘Soccer offers the greatest 
per capita returns at the lowest per 
capita cost.” 

Secondly, soccer’s tremendous in- 
ternational prestige and know-how 
is coming to America by a double 
pipeline. Americans abroad by tens 
of thousands. are experiencing soc- 
cer’s prestige and appeal at first- 
hand and they are bringing knowl- 
edge of soccer back with them. More 
soccer enthusiasts from al! over the 
world—exchange students, govern- 
ment workers, tourists, and immi- 
grants—are bringing their enthusi- 
asm for soccer to the United States. 
Present international relationships, 
marked by extensive two-way travel 
and free exchange of ideas, have 
provided this powerful pipeline 
which carries soccer appeal, know- 
how, and values to American youth. 


An International Sport 


The United States has shown in- 
creasing interest and ability in inter- 
national soccer recent years. 
American teams composed of spare- 
time players have shown to good 
advantage against many of Europe’s 
finest professional teams which regu- 


larly tour the United States. Mount- 
ing interest is reflected both in in- 
creased international competition 
and in the growing number of spec- 
tators at such contests. 


American teams tour Mexico and 
other Latin American countries. 
The Pennsylvania State College soc- 
cer team even visited Iran on a 
good-will mission, where its fine soc- 
cer and good sportsmanship made 
many friends for the United States. 


Soccer is the only sport with a 
real world series. After the various 
national championships are held, 
the best teams of the world meet to 
determine the world championship. 
At the soccer world series at Rio de 
Janeiro, the United States team 
pulled the biggest upset in the 
world’s history of soccer—the United 
States team defeated the team from 
Great Britain, where soccer is a ma- 
jor league sport with all-star players. 
Close to 200,000 watched the world 
series final at Rio, and crowds of 
80,000 are commonplace. 


Why Soccer Is Popular 

Reasons why soccer is meeting 
with such rapid and widespread ac- 
ceptance are: 


f ‘ | ‘ a ‘ 
a sport for all 
A 
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Over 200,000 people watching Brazil win 


r (1) Soccer has a strong appeal. 
he ae Because of its dynamic character, 
st soccer has a great natural appeal for 
players and spectators. It has action, 
drama, and color. Its tactics and 
strategy are similar to basketball, 
with fast break, pivot plays, give and 
j go, man for man, and modified zone 


defense. Though it differs from bas- 
f ketball in ball handling, it might be 


called basketball out-of-doors on a 

large scale. 

rt (2) Everyone can play soccer. 
Soccer offers adaptability for many 

hy age and ability groups of both sexes. 

Like softball and basketball, it can 

| be played by elementary, junior 


high, senior high, college, and club 
groups; by boys and girls. It also 
offers interesting variations adapt- 
able for space, number, and ability 
of the players. 


England World Cup Team beats 
. A, Canadian Tour Team 
at Stamford Bridge, Chelsea. 


British Information Services 


Wm. Carey Mein, Brazilian E 4 Wash., D.C 


the world championship soccer match in 1950 at the Municipal Stadium, Rio de 


Janeiro, largest stadium in the world. 


(3) Anybody can afford to play 
soccer. Since the ball is the only 
essential piece of equipment, soccer 
is an inexpensive sport. Goals can 
be improvised. For gymnasium 
groups, shorts and a jersey make a 
fine uniform. Gym shoes are not 
only suitable but are really advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of 
safety and ball control. Soccer pro- 
vides safe, healthful, challenging 
play for all. 

(4) Soccer provides unusual 
health and safety advantages. A 
vigorous out-of-door game, soccer 
furnishes an opportunity for greater 
emphasis on out-of-door play in the 
physical education program. The 
degree of its intensity can be con- 
trolled by the size of the field, the 
length of playing periods, and the 
pace of the action. If officiated well, 
it is as safe as basketball. 

(5) Soccer is easy to learn. It 
closely resembles basketball, except 
in ball handling. Kicking the ball 
(and all youth love to kick) is the 
chief skill to be learned in soccer. 
Ball control with other parts of the 
body (other than the hands) can be 
developed quickly. The rules are 
simple and clear, mainly because it 
is an international game. 

(6) Soccer offers limitless chal- 
lenge. Although it is easy to learn 
basic soccer and to secure its benefits, 
the intricacies and challenges of ad- 
vanced ball control, play building, 
tactics, and strategy maintain and 
even increase the interest of ad- 
vanced players. 

(7) Soccer success is attainable 
without unusual natural gifts. Ball 


handling, field vision, play sense, 
and play building are paramount 
factors in soccer success. When the 
ball is played on the ground, these 
abilities are especially valuable. 
Height and power, however, are not 
essential in the development of these 
abilities. Towson State Teachers 
College of Maryland placed three 
men on the All-Southern team, each 
of whom weighed less than 135 
pounds. 

(8) Soccer provides unusual op- 
portunities to educate players. 
Though soccer allows for ample 
adult direction and instruction, the 
players must do their own thinking 
in the game while it goes on. ‘“‘Con- 
trolled player-thinking” through 
substitution and time-outs is impos- 
sible. Players must think and meet 
situations as they occur in the rapid, 
dynamic, and kaleidescopic action. 
Soccer is free from high pressure and 
commercialized trends. Over-empha- 
sis has established no patterns which 
need to be reset. From the start it 
can be molded and utilized as a 
powerful means to educational ends. 


Educational Value 


These are some of the many rea- 
sons why soccer offers so much for so 
many, for so little, and why soccer 
promises to make rapid, steady, 
solid progress as a sport with tre- 
mendous educational potential for 
all youth. It is a game to which all 
educators interested in a “guided- 
re-emphasized-sports-for-all-program” 
should give serious attention and 
consideration. * 
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Constitution of our Associ- 

ation contain a list of exemplary 

purposes. Interested members who 

‘ have not done so, may wish io fa- 
miliarize themselves with these state- 
ments as a self-imposed professional 
responsibility (see last month’s Jour- 
NAL, p. 27). 

Purposes serve as functions which 
the membership expects the Associa- 
tion to perform. But an association 
really succeeds or fails to the degree 
that its members work individually 
and collectively to achieve the pur- 
poses as stated or implied. These ef- 
forts entail professional expertness 
by each member, and constant vigi- 
lance by officers and salaried person- 
nel elected or employed by the com- 
bined membership. 


General Association Structure 


Most persons in the Association 
know its general structure. They 
know that the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is a Department of the 
National Education. They know that 
six geographical District Associations 
function as co-ordinate and some- 
times connecting links between the 
respective State Associations and the 
parent organization. They know of 
its Representative Assembly that 
comprises the legislative body, and 
its Board of Directors that roughly 
approximates an executive branch. 

They recognize the three compo- 
nent Divisions of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and the various sections attached to 
a given division or established to cut 
across the divisional lines. They 
work on committees of the Associa- 
tion as a whole—designated as stand- 
ing committees, joint committees, 
continuing committees, or president’s 
committees—or on committees or- 
ganized by a division or section to 


Thoughts About 
Our Association 


by CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 
AAHPER President 
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perform a more specific task. At con- 
ventions and elsewhere they mix 
with persons who represent nearly a 
score of Affiliated Organizations en- 
gaged in professional work similar 
to our own. 

They elect officers of the Associa- 
tion and its divisions and sections; 
and their membership dues help to 
maintain a paid staff of experts in 
Washington. In brief, the Associa- 
tion, through its membership and ac- 
tivities, touches the lives of people 
in every section of these United 
States, even in remote hamlets, and 
maintains close relationships with 
professional workers throughout the 
entire civilized world. 


Special Problems 

But a respectable minovity of the 
approximately 20,000 members have 
limited information about certain 
events and intimate problems affect- 
ing the welfare of the Association— 
information that might increase their 
effectiveness in local, state, and dis- 
trict affairs, but most certainly the 
kind of information needed by mem- 
bers to develop a strong National As- 
sociation. The officers of any asso- 
ciation would seem to have the moral 
obligation to inform the member- 
ship about such events and_prob- 
lems. The comments which follow 
deal principally with organizational 
structure and pattern, rather than 
with professional direction. 

In the first place, any educational 
group in the years ahead needs a 
strong professional association if that 
group is to survive. The growing 
competition among governmental 
agencies, and even among education- 
al departments or groups in the 
school or college, seems to represent 
a sign of our time. To be sure, 
the National Education Association 


Clifford L. Brownell 


serves all component departments, 
but the departments themselves must 
stand on their own feet, very largely, 
both in terms of professional leader- 
ship and financial support. 

The AAHPER ranks favorably 
with the leading departments of the 
National Education Association with 
reference to membership enumera- 
tion, the quality and number of 
headquarters staff, budget, and gen- 
eral effectiveness. Several depart- 
ments, however, appear destined to 
eclipse our Association in the years 
ahead unless we put our collective 
shoulder to the wheel. The task pre- 
sents certain difficult although not 
insurmountable problems. 


Washington Highlights 


The membership will be pleased 
to learn that professional morale in 
the Washington office has reached an 
all-time high. The entire staff works 
with excellent co-operation and effi- 
ciency. Of special note are the splen- 
did inter-relationships that exist be- 
tween our staff and those of other 
departments, resulting in numerous 
interdepartmental staff studies and 
several joint committees directed to- 
ward the solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 

Revision of the National Educa- 
tion Association Bylaws again fo- 
cuses attention on parent-organiza- 
tion membership as a prerequisite to 
departmental membership. A _ rela- 
tively small percentage of our de- 
partmental membership now belongs 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion; a similar condition prevails in 
several other departments. Opinion 
seems divided on this issue as experts 
proceed to draft the new Bylaws, al- 
though most persons would agree 
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that operational procedure should 
coincide in principle with statement 
of avowed policy. 


Association News-Briefs 
Along with definite evidence of 
noteworthy accomplishment by the 
Association appear signs of growing- 
pains. These matters pertain to de- 
tails of organization and _ finance. 
The table below, containing mem- 
bership and budgetary data at five- 
year intervals since 1937, illustrates 
clearly that the AAHPER has passed 
the horse-and-buggy stage and now 
approximates ‘“‘big-business” for a 
professional association in education: 
Year Total Membership Total Budget 
1937 8,470 $ 30,000 
1942 8,762 
1947 15,303 
1952 18,483 


5 
239,250 


By the nature of things, a growing 
organization assumes an increasing 
number of responsibilities to serve 
its membership and the profession it 
represents. Adequate fulfillment of 
these obligations means rising costs 
and strict adherence to approved 
budgetary practices. Many ot us sel- 
dom realize that the AAHPER is the 
only professional association that 
brings together, by stated purpose 
and by implication, the combined re- 
sources of all these three related 
fields; and that these resources apply 
on the levels of public and private 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
out-of-school groups. This advantage 
enables the Association to deal effec- 
tively with problems that affect large 
segments of the population, an ad- 
vantage not available to organiza- 
tions of more restricted membership. 


Business and Professional Affairs 
The time may have arrived when 
the Association should differentiate 
between professional and business al 
fairs, alloting each to appropriate au- 
thority. For example, the President 
now seems to have too much power; 
during his term of office he can di- 
rect the destination of the Associa- 
tion toward certain specific goals of 
personal interest, only to have these 
goals changed by his successor who 
desires to pursue other interests. 
Of course, the Board of Directors 
formulates policy, subject to adop- 
tion by the Representative Assembly, 
but a president can manipulate ad- 
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ministration to gain his own ends. 
Such vacillation from one set of goals 
to another is not good for continu- 
ous professional accomplishment. 
Again, the President finds himself 
submerged in a rapid-flowing stream 
of business and professional details, 
with limited knowledge or back- 
ground to pursue effectively either of 
these two significant facets. 


Official Responsibility 

The Executive-Secretary represents 
the one person in the Association 
who continues in office over a period 
of years. Doubtless he should have 
the major responsibility (together 
with co-ordinate authority) of guid- 
ing the Association according to pol- 
icy formulated by the Board of Di- 
rectors and approved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Moreover, the 
Representative Assembly has become 
little more than a rubber-stamp for 
the Board of Directors. Perhaps 
steps should be taken to operate the 
Association business along lines sim- 
ilar to a public-school system. Hence, 
the Board of Directors would ap- 
proximate a board of education that 
proposes policy for adoption to the 
Representative Assembly (represent- 
ing the people) , and then the Board 
of Directors would assume responsi- 
bility for implementing the policy 
through the central-ofhice staff in 
Washington. 

Quite obviously the Board should 
continue with strong representation 
from the District Associations, with 
the addition of a generous sprinkling 
of members-at-large elected by the 
Association. Committees of the 
Board would become “committees of 
the whole” to perform specific func- 
tions assigned to them. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly also might initi- 
ate policy and delegate responsibility 
for same to the Board of Directors. 

In this suggestion, the Executive- 
Secretary would assume the role of a 
school superintendent who effects 
policy. Such a plan would free the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Section 
Chairmen, and other elected officers 
to conduct the professional affairs of 
the Association. The Executive-Sec- 
retary would serve as liaison officer 
between the business and profession- 
al activities of the Association. 

The -four-point program adopted 
at Los Angeles in April 1952, and 


described in full on page 30, will go 
a long way in expediting the profes- 
sional activities of the Association. 
Association Finances 

The financial structure of the As- 
sociation reflects a picture of gloom 
but not despair. Let’s face it, our 
Association lives a hand-to‘mouth 
existence. Each year the Finance 
Committee and the Executive-Secre- 
tary exercise prodigious effort to 
make ends meet. Hard and fast 
rules adopted a few years ago insure 
a sinking fund decades ahead, but 
one or two “bad” years in the imme- 
diate future would find us in dire 
financial straits. 

One generous member, whose 
name must remain unmentioned at 
present, has offered to give the Asso- 
ciation $25,000 from personal funds, 
if others would donate amounts in 
keeping with their resources, for 
benevolent and professional pur- 
poses. 

JouRNAL advertisements constitute 
a substantial source of revenue. The 
Association sorely needs additional, 
large accounts. A brief cross-section 
survey of advertisers by your Presi- 
dent reveals the rather alarming dis- 
closure that at least several of our 
commercial and industrial friends 
have limited faith in the value of 
JouRNAL advertising to increase the 
sale of their respective products. 
Concerns surveyed seem to feel that 
they ‘make a contribution” to the 
Association by such advertisements, 
and that the “value received” is quite 
remote if not intangible. 

Perhaps a personal card or letter 
to the advertising concern saying, “I 
saw your advertisement in the 
(month) issue of the JoURNAL .. .”, 
or, “You will be interested to know 
that we use the product you adver- 
tised in the (month) JOURNAL... .”, 
might-belp to dispel prevailing opin- 
ion. Conversely, a personal card or 
letter to potential advertisers might 
read somewhat as follows: ‘““We use 
large quantities of your product to 
excellent advantage; an advertise- 
ment in the JouRNAL would bring 
your product to the attention of 
thousands of other persons like my- 
self. -” Commercial enterprises 
are deeply interested in and influ- 
enced by personal communications 
of this kind. 
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Committee Appointments 

Within the past few months nu- 
merous letters have arrived suggest- 
ing problems worthy of study by the 
Association. Several of these letters 
request the appointment of young 
members in the profession to impor- 
tant national committees. Sometimes 
these letters come from the young 
members themselves; at other times, 
an older person rightfully wants tc 
promote an inexperienced staff mem- 
ber. 


This problem has two significant 
facets: on the one hand, youth should 
be served if the Association is to 
flourish and prosper; on the other 
hand, most of the committees have 
rotating membership, with new ap- 
pointments made upon recommen- 
dation of personnel by district and 
state officers in accordance with As- 
sociation policy. These officers tend 
to recommend persons who have 
“won their spurs” by diligent effort 
in State and District Associations. 


Guides for Action—1952-54 


The Association holds strongly to 
the belief that a thriving organiza- 
tion is a working organization, and 
justifiable attempts will be made to 
pursue constructive tasks utilizing 
the best personnel—youngsters in- 
cluded. In the meantime, the Asso- 
ciation urges state and district offi- 
cers to find appropriate committee 
assignments for these young people 
upon whom rests the ultimate suc- 
cess of any profession, that views with 
confidence a past that never ends 
and a future that ever begins. * 


by FRED V. HEIN, RAY 0. DUNCAN, and BEN W. MILLER 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HE PLACE OF HEALTH in 

schools is now secure. It is rec- 
ognized in every important list of 
educational objectives. Principles 
and policies have been defined. 
There are good guides on what to 
do and how to do it. 

We know what to teach and when 
to teach it. We understand the 
value of preventive and protective 
services. We know that health must 
be lived as well as taught. Yet in 
many places little has been done in 
a practical way to attain these goals. 

But other schools have found the 
ways to action. Ways to make health 
teaching vital in the lives of boys 
and girls. Ways to assure needed 
health services and to make them 
educational. Ways to promote health- 
ful living at home, at school, and in 
the community. Why have some 
succeeded where others have failed? 


Teamwork Needed 


Teamwork is the answer. Trite, 
of course, but nevertheless true. 
Every success story in health educa- 
tion proves it beyond a doubt. Good 
programs come where parents, physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, teachers, and 
others with concern for children 
work together. Where they agree on 
goals, pool resources, fix responsibili- 
ties, and share accomplishments. 
From their example we can profit. 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Vice-Presidents of the Association 


Fred V. Hein 


e-President for Health Education 


We need the same kind of team- 
work in Division affairs. We have 
every resource we need—human and 
material. We have personnel of 
every type, materials of every kind. 
Some furnish special skills, scien- 
tific know-how, and needed research. 
Others give us methods and _prac- 
tices that work. Our biggest job is 
to spread these widely in the field. 
We have the means for this. District 
and State associations can bring 
all of them to each member and 
finally to each child. 


Tasks Ahead 


Now we have two years to carry 
on—time for more than annual con- 
vention programs. A real opportu- 
nity we must use to the fullest ex- 
tent. We need an action program— 
working committees and members 


who will work. There are important 
tasks ahead: 

(1) To build better working re- 
lations among national, district, and 
state health education divisions. 

(2) To upgrade preparation and 
in-service training of teachers and 
leaders in health education. 

(3) To find practical means to 
gain for health education its right- 
ful place in the school curriculum. 

(4) To discover new leaders who 
have contributions to make on com- 
mittees, by writing, and through 
other professional activities. 

(5) To work more closely with 
other professional and voluntary 
groups concerned with school health 
education. 

(6) To provide members with ac- 
curate information on health mat- 
ters and practices. 

(7) To find ways of building bet- 
ter public relations with parents, 
professional colleagues, and others 
concerned with children. 

(8) To develop more effective 
methods of evaluating health educa- 
tion. 

Your Section and Division officers 
have begun work on these tasks. But 
it will take some doing to move them 
off this page into your school and 
community. Division, District and 
State organizations can go only part 
of the way. You take over from 
there? 
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Ray O. Dunean 


e-President for Physical Educa 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Y GOOD FRIEND, 

league, and 
Vice - President, Elsa Schneider, 
pointed up some problems which 
faced us in 1951-1952. They con- 
cerned school administrators and 
school boards, parents and the pub- 
lic, teacher education institutions 
and teachers of physical education. 
We should continue to give atten- 
tion to these problems and make 
further advances toward their solu- 
tion in 1952-53. 


ex-col- 


Working with People Concerned 


We must approach the problem of 
making physical education a worth- 
while educational experience for all 
children and youth by working with 
all groups concerned. School admin- 
istrators and school boards do not 
always accord physical education a 
place im the curriculum equal to 
other subject areas; conditions in re- 
gard to scheduling, facilities, teacher- 
load, and grouping are often not 
conducive to a sound educational 
program. Then, too, when a new 
staff member is employed, it is fre- 
quently done solely upon the basis 
of the applicant's record as an ath- 
lete rather than upon his prepara- 
tion in physical education. How can 
we get school administrators to em- 
ploy physical educators who are 
properly prepared, give them condi- 
tions conducive to learning, and 
then expect a real job of teaching 
from them? 

The varsity athletic program has 
great public interest and the public 
‘wants a winner, which is under- 
standable. However, every child is 
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predecessor 


important to his parents, his com- 
munity, and his country. For every 
boy who is a potential star athlete 
there are probably ten who will 
never be able to make the varsity. 
All of them are important and 
should have equal educational ad- 
vantages. Likewise, the girls deserve 
equal opportunity to use the physi- 
cal education facilities and to par- 
ticipate in the program. I firmly be- 
lieve that the public will support a 
program for all the children, in pref- 
erence to one that reaches only a 
few who are already physically su- 
perior. We must present such a pro- 
gram to the people and seek their 
support. 


Our Responsibility 

Colleges and universities have the 
responsibility for the adequate prep- 
aration of teachers. The proper bal- 
ance between physical education and 
athletics should be maintained in 
our institutions of higher education 
if we expect physical education ma- 
jors and varsity athletes to develop 
sound concepts in regard to these 
areas. Action speaks much more 
forcibly than words. It is impossible 
to develop attitudes by class proce- 
dures if they do not actually exist in 
the professional physical education 
and athletic staffs of the university. 

Our college and university depart- 
ments of physical education should 
realize that our profession will never 
make its maximum contribution to 
the development of children and 
youth until physical education be- 
comes an integral part of elementary 
school education. Greater attention 
must be given to ways and means of 
providing physical education for all 
elementary school children. 

And finally, we, the teachers of 
physical education, have a tremen- 
dous responsibility. We have been 
trained as educators to do a profes- 
sional job. Are we doing it? We 
must see to it that more education 
goes into physical education. 


RECREATION 


CHOOLS AND COLLEGES are 
increasingly being expected to 
co-operate in a constructive leisure 
time program for children, youth, 
and adults. This challenge and 


responsibility harmonizes with a 
philosophy that we could accom- 
plish much more in recreation in 
America if we reversed the usual 
emphasis and considered first, chil- 
dren; second, adults; and third, the 
transient tourist. 


Education and Recreation 


Education and recreation are in- 
timately related. Both are life-long 
processes. Both are concerned with 
the total growth of the individual, 
both as an individual in his own 
right and as an effective member of 
a social group. Good recreation, in- 
volving the 24-hour cycle of whole- 
some daily living, is a worthy goal 
and outcome of good education. 
Education is an essential ingredient 
of good recreation. We want more 
and better recreation education. 

Schools and colleges operate in 
communities and as official commu- 
nity agencies must assume their ap- 
propriate share of responsibility for 
total school-community programs in 
recreation. In this respect the great- 
est indictment of education is its 
general failure to appreciate truly 
the extent of its responsibility. 

1938 the Association has 
progressively expanded its leader- 
ship and services in this important 
area which helps tremendously to 
meet basic human needs. It has 
rever considered it had a monopoly 
on the contributions of recreation as 
an objective. There are dozens of 
essential and worthy agencies and 
organizations involved. Recreation, 
administratively at least, becomes a 
total school and community task 
(Concluded on page 36) 


Since 


Ben W. Miller 


Vice-President for Recreation 
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The AAHPER is many things .. . 

Plans and programs, committees 
and conferences, letters and_ litera- 
ture, issues and discussion. Most of 
all it is people—like-minded people 
working together. 

Forty-nine people, like-minded 
about physical education, met in 
1885. They agreed they could do 
more for physical education and for 
children by working together instead 
of individually. 

Today the organization — they 
formed has grown to include ap- 
proximately 20,000 such people 
joined professionally in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation. The total number of all 
who have benefited from the blend- 
ing of their efforts in harmonious 
action is many times greater. 


AAHPER SPEAKS FOR YOU 
LET YOUR VOICE BE HEARD 


AAHPER 
SPEAKS FOR YOU 


by CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


This is how it works .. . 

The Association works through 
its three main Divisions of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—and its six district and 
forty-nine state associations— to pro- 
vide for sound and adequate pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs, 
interests, and inherent capacities of 
children, youth, and adults. 


The gains of the past year have 
been substantial .. . 

In prestige, in leadership, in co- 
operative undertakings on every 
level, and in many other ways we 
are approaching the realization of 
our professional aims. To maintain 
and increase these gains, we must 
continue to give of our time and 
energy and to enlist our skills in the 
service of the profession. Major re- 
sponsibility for further gains lies 
with you—like-minded in your de- 
sire for providing the best in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. 


In an organization responsibility 
is shared... 

Your responsibility lies not only 
in your participation in the work of 
the Association, but also in enlisting 
the participation of additional lead- 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


ers. There are more than 50,000 
other educators who still need to 
join with you in sharing both gains 
and responsibilities. A larger, more 
representative Association will make 
possible increased benefits for all. 


An organization belongs to its 
membership . . . 

Out of money available to the 
AAHPER, a sum of approximately 
$2,000 has been allocated to the va- 
rious state associations by the Board 
of Directors for use in membership 
promotion. Each state association 
will have an opportunity to estab- 
lish its own membership quota. 
Each state will be helped to reach 
this self-determined goal by the per- 
sonal efforts of the State, District, 
and National Membership Commit- 
tee, Association officers, and national 
office staff. Notable progress in state 
organizations will be highlighted 
through a special feature in a future 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

During the past year 150 colleges 
and universities have carried on Stu- 
dent Major Clubs. The Association 
is proud of its ever growing mem- 
bership. 

Commendation for increased 
membership is due Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia. 
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by MARTIN A. RODGERS 


HYSICAL EDUCATION as a 
phase of general education can 
meet the challenge of leisure. Recre- 
ation inculates democratic patterns 
of action. Leadership and personal 
capability unfold from subjecting 
the individual to a broad range of 
experiences in which expression of 
creativeness and intelligent choices 
of motor patterns are permitted. 
Leisure-time education is more a 
process than a program. Free-time 
sports play their part in the cultiva- 
tion of the individual by adjusting 
the entire personality, not the phy- 
cal alone, and by harmonizing all as- 
pects to make for a well-balanced, 
highly integrated organism. Particu- 
larly is this true if activity is self- 
directed and teacher-imposed. 
Fvery man ought to rule himself. 
This is the essence of democracy. 
Having stated this philosophy, we 
shall now attempt to indicate how 
sports education can be practicably 
embodied in the curriculum. 


Regional Technique 


Purpose. The purpose of this 
technique is to improve instruction 
and facilitate supervision. This is 
effected by dividing the gymnasium 
(curtain, rope, colored shirts, etc.) 
and total group into small working 


Shuffleboard is an excellent leisure- 
time sport. 


units. Passing from region to region, 
pupils are assured of experiencing 
within a school term all the sports in 
a large-range program with a maxi- 
mum of concentration and a mini- 
mum of interference. Self-govern- 
ment and democratic action become 
increasingly real. The multiple-do- 
main scheme permits offering of 
special selections allocated to re- 
stricted sectors. 

Regional sectioning allows for easy 
pupil classification and affords ut- 
most possibility for individual atten- 
tion. Because each teacher has a 
smaller class, he can employ indi- 
vidualized teaching methods and ob 
tain better results. A greater degree 
of safety is insured because of the 
smaller area under supervision. 

Teacher Assignment. Either ol 
two methods of teacher assignment 
may be used: 

(1) The “teacher-region” plan: 
here the teacher remains in same re- 
gion for the entire term, while the 
pupil group rotates from region to 
region. 

(2) The “teacher-pupil” plan: 
here the teacher remains with an as- 
signed group of pupils for the entire 
term, accompanying his group from 
region to region. 

Pupil Classification. Classifica- 
tion of pupils into homogeneous 
groupings for regional allocation 
promises all a greater degree of suc- 
cess. It segregates pupils according 
to age, social, physical, sport, or other 
differences. 

Equality of ability or of poten- 
tiality equalizes performance and 
offers greater interest and incentive 
to endeavor. The pupil may com- 
pete with his sports peers and mea- 
sure himself against equals. Classi- 
fication increases instructional efh- 
ciency. It benefits the teacher in that 
he may give intelligent guidance. 
Group needs and interests can be 
fostered. Sectioning of pupils also 
serves other purposes; it induces 


safety and promotes fair compe- 
tition. 

Homogeneity should be a primary 
administrative consideration in pro- 
gramming pupils, for the fewer the 
variables the greater the teaching 
economy. Too seldom is this the 
case. Unfortunately, the very re- 
verse, heterogeneity, seems to be the 
practice. Not only are gymnasium 
classes composed of the skilled and 
the unskilled, the strong and the 
weak, pupils with every manner and 
degree of physical, emotional, and 
social status, but in many cases, they 
run the entire gamut of the schol- 
astic ladder. The soundest basis for 
grouping in the large-city school 
seems to be social homogeneity, per- 
mitting the pupil to play with and 
compete against those of his own so- 
cial maturity. This is most prac- 
tically administered by grade-age 
scheduling. 

Not only the pupil’s social ma- 
turity but his interests as well should 
form the pattern for designating the 
group in which he should partici- 
pate. To classify him solely on the 
basis of innate physical potentiality 
or present motor or sports ability is 
indefensible. Personality growth is 
more desirable than skill mastery. 
None of the standard test methods 
of segregating pupils into differen- 
tiated groups is truly scientifically 
sound. None alone is practical. Nei- 
ther is too fine class grouping demo- 
cratic. Provision for individual dif- 
ferences should be as unalterable as 
the law itself. By this very token the 
ultimate in homogeneous grouping 
is individual instruction. 

Classification for multiple regional 
aliocation, then, should be based on 
the following criteria: 

(1) If pupils are programmed to 
the gymnasium homogeneously by 
grade-age, these year groupings may 
be further bracketed within the de- 
partment into regional groups: 

(a) According to Crampton, Mc- 
Cloy, Rogers, Brace, or any similar 
standard test. Where there are three 
regions, the top third boys become 
one group, the middle third a sec- 
ond, and the lowest become a third 
group. These groups remain intact 
for the entire term, and as units 
move from region to region. 
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(b) According to alphabetical 
plan: A-G, H-L, M-Z. This is the 
simpler method. 

(2) If the pupils are programmed 
to the gymnasium heterogeneously, 
covering the entire school age, the 
mass may be classified within the de- 
partment into regional groups: 

(a) On a specific basis, such as 
standard capacity or ability tests. 

(b) According to a year plan. 
Here the group is sectioned into 
three year differentiations having all 
the tenth-year pupils in one group, 
the eleventh-year boys in a second 
category, and the twelfth-year in a 
third group. In a four-year school, 
the ninth and tenth years may be 
combined. Each group is assigned to 
a region. 

(c) According to the alphabetical 
plan. Again it is self-evident that 
alphabetical partitioning is the sim- 
plest method but, with a broad age 
span, not desirable. 


Allocation of Subject Content. 
It should be understood that subject 
matter remains constant throughout 
the entire school life of the pupil, 
subject only to seasonal or other 
preferences. Content materials must 
not be viewed as arbitrarily perma- 
nent, but flexibly fluid. Changes 
should not be patchwork innova- 
tions. The general spirit of the pro- 
gram must not alter. 

The criteria for regional assign- 
ment of sport units may be: (1) 
Physiologic demands; i.e., from mild 
to vigorous (shuffle board to box- 
ing). (2) Competitive possibilities; 
ie., solitary and social events (bag 
punching and basketball). (3) Ma- 
jor and minor sports interests; i.e., 
(baseball and table tennis). (4) Com- 
binations of these. 


Regional Technique 


The most practical seems to be 
physiologic, including indi- 
vidual and team sports. The prin- 
ciple of physical needs and tempera- 
mental interests is recognized. 

Quite naturally, the factors of size 
of instruction space and pupil load 
determine the kind and number of 
play forms that can be set up for use. 
Where numbers exceed capacity, as 
too often oceurs, longer rest periods 
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Archery is an individual sport with good carry-over value. 


between games become necessary. 
Those waiting their turn can take 
advantage of such sport-condition- 
ing wall apparatus as chest weights, 
chinning and dipping bars, wrist 
roller machine or boxing dummy. 
Too, boys learn by watching. 

Operation of the Regional 
Technique. Groups move clockwise 
from one region to another, cover- 
ing all the regions within the term: 
for two regions, a semi-term or 
monthly change; for three regions, a 
third-of-the-term change; for four re- 
gions a quarterly change. ‘Transition 
from one region to the next is exe- 
cuted in accordance with a planned 
schedule, and all groups change 
simultaneously. The organization 
within each region is informal, pu- 
pils browsing about as they please. 

Pupils remain for the entire term 
within their regional boundaries. 
They agree to this confinement will- 
ingly, for they understand the fair- 
ness and the advantages prompting 
this mechanical measure. Seldom is 
there rebellion against this restric- 
tion, much as one may desire to cross 
the border and join in some favorite 
activity. 

Each teacher is in complete charge 
of his own region. He plans the les- 
sons, attends to all routine require- 
ments, and teaches his own class. 
The region becomes his classroom. 

. He is responsible for the preparation 
of his “room” for the lesson period, 
the condition of its sanitation, ven- 


tilation, and equipment. He pre- 
pares necessary teaching materials 
for the proper conduct of the day's 
lesson and at its close leaves the 
“room” in proper condition. 

We have attempted to indicate 
how the regional technique benefits 
learning. We saw how homogeneity 
fits into this classroom composition. 
We noted the close confederacy of 
the regions during the class period. 
The regional technique acts as a me- 
chanical foundation upon which the 
educational superstructure of a 
graded curriculum—the triple-level 
technique—is constructed. 


Triple-Level Technique 


(Utilizing the Regional Technique) 

Any program to be tenable must 
include orderly gradation and con- 
tinuity. This is a cardinal princi- 
ple of the educative process. Aims 
should be set for each year. Stand- 
ards should be established. Learn- 
ing must be based on experience. 
At the same time, development ac- 
crues through the extension of sub- 
ject matter and the skills gained 
through new experiences. Physical 
recreation, then, will include a 
scheme of gradation of learning. 
This is accomplished via the triple- 
level technique. 

To facilitate understanding of the 
triple-level technique, let us assume 
that we have a three-year senior high 
school, homogeneity of pupil pro- 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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Students Need Soccer Clubs 


College soccer clubs are meeting 
athletic and social needs of students 


by BRUCE L. BENNETT 


INCE THE END of World War 
II, there has been a general 
surge of interest in the game of soc- 
cer at colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Within the 
Big Ten alone, soccer clubs have 
been organized at four institutions— 
Indiana, Purdue, Illinois, and Ohio 
State. In most cases, the clubs started 
as the result of student initiative. 


How the Club Started 


The Soccer Club at Ohio State 
University, which started two years 
ago, has provided an opportunity to 
evaluate the contributions of this ac- 
tivity to university life. The Club 
came into being through student ef- 
fort and received valuable assistance 
from the Intramural Department, 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, and the Department of Ath- 
letics. Last fall five games were 
played with other colleges, and in 
the spring practices were held twice 
a week for six weeks, concluding 
with an intra-ssquad game. Inciden- 
tally, the club members voted to 
have the spring workouts. 


What Students Benefit 


In the evaluation of any university 
activity or club, the fundamental 
consideration is: What is its contri- 
bution to the student participants? 
In answering this question for the 
Ohio State Soccer Club, there are 
three groups of students who have 
particularly benefited from this ac- 
tivity: (1) International students, 
(2) American students, and (3) Stu- 
dent majors in physical education. 

International students derive a 
genuine satisfaction in being able to 
have an opportunity to participate 
in an activity which is familiar to 
them and in which success is not in- 
fluenced by their ability to speak or 
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understand the English language. In 
fact, since several of them were the 
outstanding players on the team, 
they received the respect and ap- 
proval of their teammates for their 
ability, which doubtless helped them 
feel more secure and at home in a 
strange country. 

American students from outside 
Ohio, who had played soccer in high 
school or prep school, have enjoyed 
continuing competitive play at the 
college level. Students from Ohio 
generally received their introduction 
to the game either through the serv- 
ice class program in physical educa- 
tion or through the Soccer Club 
itself. 


A number of major students in 
physical education who learned soc- 
cer in the major curriculum, found 
that the club affords them a chance 
to engage in intercollegiate athletic 
competition provides experi- 
ences which will contribute to their 
professional growth. Since only one- 
fourth of the physical education ma- 
jors play on varsity athletic teams, 
the club fills a genuine need for such 
opportunities for these professional 
students. 


Student Relationships 


A noteworthy value of the club is 
the relationship between students 
from the United States and those 
from other countries. Through their 
association in daily practice and par- 
ticularly on trips, a genuine interest 
and friendship develops which 
knows no national or ethnic bound- 
aries. To illustrate this point, the 
club members elected a white stu- 
dent from Ohio as president, a Ne- 
gro student from Virginia as vice- 
president, and a student from India 
as secretary. 


O 


One of the best-liked members of 
the team is a German student. Stu- 
dents from other countries want to 
participate in clubs and activities 
which will enable them to know stu- 
dents from this country. The Soc- 
cer Club provides such an outlet 
through athletic participation. 


Student Coaching 


The coach of the Soccer Club last 
year was a senior student majoring 
in physical education. The presi- 
dent of the club was another physi- 
cal education student who served as 
assistant coach and was of tremen- 
dous assistance in every way. Both 
these students learned to play soccer 
after coming to Ohio State. The 
student coaching was well done and 
enjoyed the respect of all the club 
members. The experience of the 
club seems to indicate that student 
coaching can be successfal if the stu- 
dent is capable, and that simply hav- 
ing the status of student does not 
automatically make a person unsuit- 
able as a coach. 

The members of the Soccer Club 
are students who do not go out for 
other varsity sports. Only three 
members in two years have played 
on other teams. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Soccer Club appeals to a 
group of students who do not other 
wise engage in intercollegiate ath- 
letic competition. 

As measured by victories in colle 
giate competition, the record of the 
Ohio State Soccer Club is not im 
pressive. But as measured by the 
friendly association of a group of 
young men of diverse creed, race, 
and national background in an ac- 
tivity of common interest, the Soccer 
Club is an unqualified success and 
fills a real need. * 
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HE TREND among coaches dur- 
7. recent years has been to start 
the boys young, to keep them com- 
ing. The only unhappy part is that 
some have begun to start them too 
young. Though it is a pernicious 
practice, it has undoubtedly pro- 
duced results. However, even better 
results would be obtained if these 
coaches who have proved both thei 
knowledge of the sport and_ the 
ability to put it across, would only 
consider maturation and saturation, 
with the emphasis on the former. In 
their zeal they often ask too much 
of boys and girls and give them tasks 
far beyond strength and abilities. 


Success Depends on Maturation 

Every coach has had boys return 
to school after the summer recess 
with the ability to perform well and 
easily the very assignment that was 
unsuccessfully hammered at during 
the preceding season. Questioning 
usually discloses that little or no 
practice was had during the vaca- 
tion. The explanation lies in ma- 
turation and saturation. 

The mind and body see to absorb 
so much and then, like a wad of cot- 
ton under the faucet, can absorb no 
more. However, a layoff, even a 
short one, will reopen the boy's 
learning of new and advanced skills. 

Maturation cannot be overempha- 
sized. A coach would definitely not 
expect to teach a third grader to 
hook shot accurately with both 
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Teaching fundamental skills comes first. 


hands tor he finds it impossible to 
teach his high school varsity to be 
equally adept at this same skill. 
While he would recognize the ab- 
surdity of such a program for the 
third grade, he is undoubtedly try- 
ing to teach his ten-year-olds to do 
things that would be more suited to 
a boy of 12 or 13. 

Another valid reason to consider 
carefully maturation among our 
youngsters is the trite maxim “Noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” Most boys 
will give up and lose interest after 
several failing attempts to develop a 
skill, but victory after a fair amount 
of struggle and difficulty will defi- 
nitely build enthusiasm. Walk into 
any gym and watch the boys shoot- 
ing baskets. It is the unusual lad 
who is practising to master a new 
shot. Most of the boys will be shoot- 
ing pet shots, for we all tend to per 
form actions we do well or know 
well. This eventually settles the 
player into deep ruts. 

Rushing boys and girls along can 
also ruin promising athletic careers. 
Many a vaunted high school star 
proves a dud in collegiate circles be- 
cause he was “burned out” before 
ever reaching his peak. The toughest 
job a high school coach has is to 
keep his pitching staff from throw- 
ing hooks and screwballs and a wide 
variety of “stuff.” Coaches who de- 
velop their athletes according to ma- 
turation will protect these lads from 
their own folly. 


ne 
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Don't Rush 
Your Kids 


Success in sports depends 
mainly on pupil maturation 


by MORTY MORRIS 


Wrong Emphasis in Sports 

Since most coaches in New York 
State are teachers of physical educa 
tion classes, the coach has an oppor- 
tunity to exploit his gym classes for 
the benefit of his coaching reputa- 
tion. In such schools the program 
consists of the three major sports 
(football, basketball, and baseball) , 
which are taught from the third 
grade through high school. Unfor- 
tunately, this type of program is di 
rected at the very few who least need 
physical education classes and, even 
more important, no athletics with a 
carry-over value are being taught. 
Thus, when the days of violent, fast 
moving, team competition have 
passed, these youngsters fall into the 
already overcrowded field of specta 
tors. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash has shown the 
importance of carry-over activities in 
his recent study of 1,000 individuals’ 
recreational habits. In a forthcom 
ing book, Dr. Nash explains the 
source of the hobby interests of this 
adult group. Sixty per cent of the 
interests were acquired before the 
age of 10, 70 per cent before the age 
of 12, and another 20 per cent of in- 
terests were first gained between 12 
and 21 years. While Dr. Nash cau- 
tions that this is not definite evi 
dence, it is a clear-cut indication 
that almost all our hobbies and in 
terests as adults are a throw-back to 
our youth, 
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Wide Experience Best 

The sad part is that the coach is 
not being as efficient in his coach- 
ing methods as he imagines. Ma- 
turation can do with greater, more 
evident efficacy much of the task that 
is now so laborious. The eight-year- 


old can be worked upon for count-° 


less hours and will become quite 
adept at catching a baseball or foot- 
ball. However, when compared to 
a boy of like ability who has been 
permitted to progress with skills bet- 
ter suited to his ability, you will find 
no difference at the age of 11. 

If anything, the latter boy will 
hold the edge. He will show more 
enthusiasm and receptivity. In addi- 
tion, his background and range of 
experience from activities such as 
tumbling and apparatus, group 
games, dancing, and swimming will 
give him a broader base on which 
to build further development. It is 
common sense that, with all other 
things being equal, the boy with the 
widest experience from which to 
draw knowledge and technique will 
prove the player of superior value to 
the team. 


What Coaches Must Do 

Rather than hide our heads os- 
trichlike in the sand, we must face 
the situation and understand our po- 
sition. Until education assumes the 
lead and patterns thinking in proper 
channels, rather than following 
opinion formulated by misin- 
formed and often misdirected pub- 
lic, we coaches must consider our 
own survival and our own welfare. 
I am not against competition for I 
feel it has many virtues but I am 
against any system where a coach 
must sacrifice all else to save his job 
through winning teams. 

It is impossible to set down defi- 
nite lines or to name certain ages 
and grades as the spot for certain ac- 
tivities. Location and the climate, 
plus the background of the students 
and any number of items could 
cause a change in readiness and you 
will find that even in your own 
classes there will often be a wide 
divergency of ability and growth. 
However, an alert, interested educa- 
tor will be able to adjust his pro- 
gram for the common good. 


Premature Training Useless 

Let us return to our original state- 
ment of the uselessness of prema- 
ture training. As has been proven by 
experiments on birds and animals, 
the fundamental motor skill devel- 
opment comes largely through ma- 
turation. Arnold Gesell and Helen 
Thompson proved this also by using 
twin babies in an experiment in 
stair climbing. 

it is therefore apparent that we 
are wasting valuable time and effort 
by trying to force the development 
of our athletes. What we can and 
should do is to try to perfect co-ordi- 
nation of reactions that the boys al- 
readly have as a result of normal 
growth. 

Unfortunately, the maturation 
process is not confined to any exact 
boundaries. Some boys mature very 
rapidly and reach their peak in early 
high school. Others, like Buzz 
Borries, develop later. At Annapolis, 
Buzz set an outstanding athletic rec- 
ord. He won All-American honors 
in football and basketball, was an 
inter-collegiate boxing champ and 
won varsity letters in baseball and 
track. Yet in high school he was 
unable to earn a single varsity letter. 
Every year high school stars become 
disappointments on the campus 
while unknowns step into the spot- 
light. In most cases maturation de- 
serves most of the credit. 

Emotionally too, in our zeal to de- 
velop teams, we can do irreparable 
harm to youngsters. Boys maturing 
slowly may not be able to participate 


Practice 
sessions like 
this prepare 
boys for 
team foot- 
ball later on. 
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on a satisfactory basis with their 
mates. A social problem can easily 
develop and these boys will forever 
be lost to varsity competition. Often 
if they do develop into varsity mate- 
rial they can upset the entire spirit 
and well-being of the club. 

A Suggested Program 

Not to be condemned as a theore 
tician with no practical follow-up, I 
would like to list a few activities that 
would lead up to the final highly or- 
ganized brand of competitive ball. 
While there are many games that 
could be added in each division, | 
will concentrate on basketball. 

In the intermediate elementary 
grades I would begin with dodge 
ball, bombardment, bounce and pass 
relay, circle tag, and throws for both 
distance and accuracy. Then I would 
move to inner circle ball, keep away, 
basket endball, throw for goal, and 
zig-zag bounce relays. My next step 
would carry me into twenty-one, 
fundamental passes, long shot, bas- 
ketball golf, and bombers’ attack. 

When the boys move into junior 
high school, they are ready for battle 
ball, guarding, basic pivoting and 
shooting, captain ball variations, 
and dribble relays. Next would come 
the stress on game situations and 
basic fundamental skills. Backing up 
the class instruction, I would include 
an extensive intramural program 
stressing enjoyment and sportsman 
ship as well as striving for victory. 

High school would be the spot to 
polish the edges of the outstand 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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HERE ARE MORE people in 

school than ever before in the 
history of the world. Our educa- 
tional resources, equipment, books, 
materials, and technical things are 
the greatest they have ever been. 
Modern communication, the radio, 
television, and the press, can spread 
knowledge as it has never been 
spread before. Facts are more read- 
ily available and have become the 
property of more people than ever 
before in the history of the world. 
Yet viewed against a backdrop of 
world events these are some extreme- 
ly baffling things. Never before in 
my lifetime have I been as fearful of 
the future of public education. I 
used to think public education was 
an enduring part of our free society. 
I am not so sure any more. 


Basic Assumptions 


I think we should consider the 
crucial issues of the present period. 
Let’s think about these problems 
and what they mean to health edu- 
cation. Health is a good example 
because in a peculiar way it cuts like 
a knife through the whole process of 
education. Health depends on indi- 
vidual attitudes, habits, sets of val- 
ues, and almost anything you can 
think of that is related to us as indi- 
viduals. It depends on how we, as 
individuals, relate ourselves to the 
community. When we think about 
education and all that has happened, 
we must consider the basic assump- 
tions that have undergirded our past 

1Excerpts from an address at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference for 
Cooperation in Health Education, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il., Jan. 20, 1952. 
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leaching health 
lor freedom 


by ERNEST 0. MELBY' 


educational efforts. Increasingly 1 
question these assumptions. 

As a child, in my copy book I 
wrote “Knowledge Is Power” over 
and over again until I believed it. 
I don’t believe it any more. It isn’t 
so. If knowledge were really power, 
the health education problem would 
be different than it is now. 

I don’t have much confidence in 
just knowledge. I have little interest 
in what you know until I know 
what you do. Just to find out what 
you know is relatively unimportant. 
Such a view, however, is repugnant 
to educational institutions. Our 
stock in trade is passing out what we 
know. We are distributors of a kind 
of material. We think there is on the 
shelf a body of material that consti- 
tutes basic education. 

There are other assumptions. One 
is that we can do an effective educa- 
tional job inside of a schoolhouse. I 
am more and more convinced that 
we cannot. In this country we have 
expected more from teachers in 
schools than we have ever expected 
from teachers at any time. There- 
fore, they get blamed for more. But 
I don’t think we take into account 
the fact that other agencies in the 
community and other forces have 
grown and the school is no longer 
the only educational agency. 


The schools have more competi- 
tors. The more agencies we have the 
smaller becomes the role of the for- 
mal school. Unfortunately, we in- 
side the structure of public educa- 
tion and teacher education don’t 
know what to do with all that is on 
hand. 


The Community Movement 


The community movement in this 
country is a significant thing. If you 
talk to leaders in the community 
field, they will tell you our own 
school people are one of their big- 
gest problems. It is easier to deal 
with lawyers, bankers, chemists, and 
farmers than with school superin- 
tendents. We are more concerned 
about who does things than what 
gets done. 

We had a meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, last summer with regard 
to this problem. Here were many 
agencies trying to work in the com- 
munity. The problem was not so 
much of deciding what to do as who 
should do it. If you don’t find some 
way of appraising the relative role 
of these agencies in the structure of 
our community and the role for the 
school and the voluntary agency, and 
if you don’t solve the problem of 
mobilizing these forces, getting them 
to work together, no matter how 
they multiply, the solution of our 
problems will fall between the 
chairs. We are not going to achieve 
what we must achieve if democracy 
is to survive. 


Today’s Problems 


It seems to me we need to examine 
the whole structure of education. 
Health education is not doing today 
what people want it to do. Why? 
Because we don’t know enough? Be- 
cause our materials are not good 
enough? Because our teachers don’t 
know enough about health? 

No, teachers know quite a little. 
The lack of knowledge on the part 
of teachers is not the blockage; lack 
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of materials is not the primary ob- 
stacle. It is the unwillingness of the 
individual to use the knowledge he 
has. We have put a powerful tech- 
nology in the hands of our people, 
but we have failed to put love in 
their hearts. Until we face the re- 
sulting problems realistically, we 
shall be disappointed. 

' We have many intelligent people, 
many informed people. But, we have 
very few dedicated people. The stu- 
dents today are smarter than any I 
ever had before. But they don’t al- 
ways impress me as being warm- 
hearted or dedicated. They don’t 
give of themselves without stint. Un- 
til we can face more effectively the 
problem of turning out dedicated 
boys and girls and men and women, 
we are going to falter on the health 
front as well as on every other front. 


Promising Solutions 


Two lines of activity seem prom- 
ising. One is a greater emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values. The 
other is to find some way of helping 
people to solve the problems of 
working and living with other peo- 
ple. So often in my work I deal with 
a group of individuals, each worthy 
and effective as a person, that seem- 
ingly is at war internally. Some- 
times there seems to be no way of 
helping such people to live and work 
together in the same organization 
without individual deterioration. 
There is obviously something wrong. 
These people just haven't learned 
how to resolve their differences. 
They talk but they don’t listen. 

Often we teachers are not good 
listeners. It has been our business to 
talk and to preach. It is very hard 
for us to get out of that state of 
mind. Our poor workshop leaders 
are those who feel disappointed 
when they can’t perform on the 
platform. The simple modest peo- 
ple who don’t lecture too well often 
release the talents of other people. 
We must put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place. Human relations is 
the art of living together with other 
people. It is just as gratifying an art, 
just as good a medium of expression 
and inventive genius as anything in 
the literary and musical realm. 

Not long ago I was asked to go to 
a community in connection with a 


program of in-service education for 
teachers. This was planned at the 
local level and when we began to 
plan it, it was clear that the staff did 
not know how to plan such a pro- 
gram without imposing it on people. 
It was the “you co and I operate” 
kind of thing. Here are outstanding 
people, yet they don’t know how to 
work with other people except in 
the domination role. 

A school administrator or college 
president functions pretty well when 
he is chairman, but he is not always 
so good when it comes to stimulat- 
ing discussion. If the superintendent 
of schools happens to join one of 
the teachers’ in-service classes, will 
the teachers express themselves 
freely? The answer is no. There is 
something wrong with our method 
of working if people hesitate to ex- 
press themselves in our presence. 


The Job, Not the Individual 

Maybe we aren't yet worried 
enough about saving freedom in this 
country. If we were really concerned 
about it maybe we would not worry 
about whether the health work was 
furthered by the National Education 
Association or by some other agency. 
We would be concerned about gei- 
ting the job done, not about who 
did it. So many people have never 
learned to bask in reflected glory. 
We want the applause for ourselves. 
We have never learned that there is 
more fun in applauding others. To 
get faculty members to achieve and 
to distinguish themselves is more fun 
than getting recognition yourself. 
You get tired of doing things your- 
self. 

There is nothing more selfish than 
individual achievement. It is a 
source of satisfaction that’s soon ex- 
hausted. I am an expert on titles. I 
have had all there are in this educa- 
tional game. They are of no worth, 
not a one of them. You don’t feel 
any better when your title is Presi- 
dent or Dean than when you are a 
professor. Status and title are empty. 
It is because we have never found 
the real values in life that we fever- 
ishly seek after titles and status. 
There is more fun in teaching in a 
university than in administration. 
The thing I prize most is to see what 
has happened to my students over 
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the years. This is far more impor- 
tant than any title or reward. 

If we are ever going to take on a 
vitalized quality, we have to do 
something to ourselves. How do we 
do it? Through having the expe- 
rience of enjoying the growth and 
development of other people, 
through seeing what happens to peo- 
ple when you put faith in them. 


Faith in People 


Too few of us understand these 
qualities. We don’t understand how 
people grow when we put faith in 
them. Try it. You will be amazed 
how people blossom out when you 
put faith in them. So many people 
in agencies are spending their days 
looking for violations of rules. 1 
have lived and worked with that 
kind of people all my life. They 
don’t realize how destructive they 
are of creative art and talent. They 
catch a few offenders and destroy 
the potentiality of the group as a 
whole. 

I would rather have a college that 
graduated 100 people out of whom 
25 are brilliant and creative, 50 are 
moderately so, and 25 very poor, 
than to have a college with such 
high standards that it never gradu- 
ated any creative people. If the price 
of high standards is a limitation on 
creative growth, then it is too high 
a price. 

The very freedom and 
the values on which our 
education rests are chal- 
lenged both at home 
and abroad. They are 
not going to live unless 
we make work. 
Abroad people are not 
going to adopt our way 
of life just because we 
say it is good. They are 
only going to turn to it == 
when they see it is good. 
If it doesn’t sell itself to 
the people in Asia, Af- 

(Concluded on p. 55) 
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Left to right: Dean M. R. 
Trabue, School of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State 
College, Chairman of the 
Conference; Dr. Howard 
Danford, director of phys- 
ical education, Florida 
State University; Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Norman Key, 
secretary, National Com- 
mission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA. 


“a First National Conference on 


Be Safety in Elementary Schools 


4a by MARY ANNE RAYWID 


TALKING ABOUT satety 

cies we must canstantly 
keep in mind the concept of safety 
as a means to a good life. Safety is 
only one aspect of our total experi- 
ences. I want a good life—not just 
a safe one. The two are not incom- 
patible: I wanted to get to Bloom- 
ington; I didn’t want an accident on 
the way.” These opening words by 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, professor of edu- 
e cation at Ohio State University, 
i helped set the tone for the four- 
a day National Conference on Safety 
Education in Elementary Schools, 
held last summer at Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Conference Participants 

; More than 125 educators from 36 
i states gathered at Indiana University 
: to attend this first national confer 
ence on safety education in elemen 


tary schools. The group, represent. 
ing state departments of education, 
. schools and colleges for teacher edu- 
cation, teachers, principals, superin 
tendents, and supervisors, met to 


devise sound guides applicable to 

safety education programs in elemen 
; tary schools throughout the nation. 
a Assisting the school people were con- 
3 sultants from about 20 national civic 
and business organizations especially 
Ee interested in safety education. 
3 } Dean M. R. Trabue of the School 
; of Education at Pennsylvania State 
College was Chairman of the Con- 
ference, and Dr. Max Goodson, as- 
sistant dean of the school of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, was Con- 
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ference Procedures Consultant. 

The Conference was part of a 
broad and continuing program of 
safety education carried on by the 
NEA’s) National Commission on 
Safety Education represented 
one of the Commission’s major un- 
dertakings for 1952. In previous 
years, conferences administered by 
the Commission have dealt with 
school transportation, driver educa- 
tion, and safety education in colleges 
and universities. This was the first 
time a national conference had been 
called to deal with problems of 
safety education at the elementary 
school level. 


Special Emphasis 


Participants emphasized the ne- 
cessity of seeing safety education in 
its proper perspective—as a means to 
an end, a tool tor effective living. 
“We must avoid the inclination to 
forget just how and where this busi- 
ness of safety fits into the lives of the 
children we are teaching. We must 
never forget that safety is the adjec- 
tive; education is the noun,” de- 
clared Dr. Howard Danford, director 
of physical education at Florida 
State University. 

Those who attended the Confer- 
ence also stressed the necessity of 
making safety education an integral 
part of all segments of the curricu- 
lum. Conference discussion groups 
felt that “A good safety program 
must permeate the entire curriculum 

. as it is an integral part of the 
total school program.” Therefore, 
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the safety education program must 
not be tied to any single curricular 
field. 

Participants also pointed out that 
programs of safety education should 
take full advantage of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of values which can and 
should emerge from education for 
safe living. A child riding a bicycle 
should be taught to be considerate 
of others; this is good citizenship. A 
person who picks up a banana peel 
from the sidewalk is not only pro 
tecting himself and others, but he is 
also exhibiting good health practices. 


Rec dations 

Principles and recommendations 
which will be of great value to edu- 
cators in formulating and improv 
ing programs of safety education 
emerged from the nine conference 
discussion groups. Participants 
agreed that every elementary school 
should have a comprehensive safety 
education program, involving all 
teachers and pupils, and guided by 
the fundamental principles of edu 
cation in general: an effective safety 
education program must be based on 
the needs, aptitudes, and interests of 
pupils; it must represent careful 
planning by pupils, teachers, and 
administrators; and it must be an 
integral part, not only of all aspects 
of the curriculum, but of the entire 
school and community life as well. 

Participants voiced _ satisfaction 
and enthusiasm with the work of the 
Conference. In his charge to the 
group, Conference Chairman Tra- 
bue had said, “Safety education of- 
fers marvelous opportunities — to 
children for experiences in planning 
together for the future, in co-operat- 
ing actively for the welfare and plea- 
sure of the community, and in shar 
ing with others the benefits of joint 
planning and action. Few other 
fields of activity offer children such 
rich and productive opportunitties 
for developing the fundamental at- 
titudes and habits of mature Ameri 
can citizenship as does safety educa 
tion. This fact constitutes the chal 
lenge of this Conference.” The 
Safety Commission feels that this 
was a challenge well met by all those 
who were a part of the National 
Conference on Safety Education in 
Elementary Schools. * 
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by THEODORE M. KOHLER 


HEN A FIELD of human ac- 
tivity, such as recreation, be- 


comes recognized as a facet of a 
broader concept, such as education, 
do the respective problems of the 
two merge into a common cause€ or 
are they best resolved independently? 
In a changing world, our system of 
education is in the midst of a strug- 
gle to adjust itself to meet new chal- 
lenges while maneuvering within 
the framework of democracy. One 
area of this struggle concerns the fu- 
ture of an American tradition—local 
autonomy for schools. 

At the same time, recreation, hav 
ing identified itself as a vital phase 
of education, faces a similar prob- 
lem. Is recreation, then, committed 
to education’s ultimate adjustment 
or failure to adjust, or can recrea- 
tion solve its own problem of local 
autonomy without negating its hard- 
won alliance with education? 


What Is Local Autonomy? 


The principal of local autonomy, 
or self-rule, is an outgrowth of one 
of the characteristics of man. As a 
“reasoning animal” man is equipped 
to examine evidence, envision alter- 
natives, make decisions and defend 
his choices. Few political philoso- 
phies would deny that man is en- 
dowed with the ability to select his 
course of action, but there are many 
which would deny his right to exer- 
cise that power as an individual. In 
a democracy, the way of life is 
founded on man’s demonstrated 
competence to act and think inde- 
pendently. Local autonomy, as an 
expression of this principle, Has pro- 
vided the framework upon which 
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education and recreation the 
United States have been built. 

Yet, even in a democracy, we 
recognize that certain natural and 
cultural, forces in the enviroment 
often make it necessary for man to 
relinguish his right of individual 
decision and to accept the opinion 
and action of the group. Our demo- 
cratic structure is, therefore, an at- 
tempt to balance the integrity of the 
individual with this need for 
co-operative action administered 
through a designated authority. As 
our civilization advances, the difh- 
culty of reconciling the desirability 
of local autonomy and the necessity 
for centralization of authority in- 
creases. Education and_ recreation, 
as vital functions in our culture, 
both face this increasing difficulty of 
balance. As a result, pressure exists 
for adjustments. 


Suggested Adjustments 

In education and recreation, “local 
autonomy” refers to the right and 
power of self-government on the 
part of the smallest units of civil 
authority in our country. In the de 
centralized pattern of control, edu 
cation and recreation are responsi- 
bilities of the state but functions of 
the local community. Consistent 
with the principle of local auton 
omy, the feeling seems to be that 
the state should not overly concern 
itself with the details of the curric- 
ulum or methods used in the class- 
room or play area, as these and other 
internal affairs of the school or recre- 
ation system are felt to be the busi- 
ness of the community. 

The keystone of the school system 


on the local level is the school board 
—a form of local autonomy insti- 
tuted to remove education from the 
temporary undulations of local poli 
tics and yet to keep it sensitive to 
the needs of the locality, the profes 
sion, and the culture as a whole. In 
recent years there has been consid 
erable criticism of this particular 
form of local autonomy for educa 
tion. Some educators have observed 
that while satisfactory school admin 
istration has resulted up to now, new 
and serious problems have arisen 
which may require an adjustment in 
the brand of local control employed. 

It is difficult to forsee what form 
this adjustment might take, but most 
plans call for the federal govern 
ment to share some of the financial 
problems of the schools. Many who 
hope for greater participation on 
the part of the foderal government 
in financing education argue that 
“support” need not mean “control.” 
The Hoover Commission recognized 
the dangers of absolute centralized 
control when it advised a plan for 
education which it felt would ac 
complish some of the needed revi 
sions without disturbing local auto- 
nomy in the schools.' 


Education Reluctant to Change 

Education has been slow to sense 
the need for change—a condition 
due, in part, to lack of understand 
ing of the issues involved. Educa 
tion is also reluctant to make any 
changes in its traditional system of 
administration, and this tendency to 
cling to local autonomy as it Row 
exists may be blocking the road to 
adjustment. Nevertheless, the period 
of transition is an actuality and 
sooner or later education must elect 
a course of action. The question is: 
What adjustments, if any, raust be 
made in our cultural structure in or 
der to meet the challenge of the 
other half of the world, the advanc 
ing technology of our time, and the 
new social, political, and economic 
patterns in our country? 

Having determined this, the ques 
tion then becomes: What shall be 


1Federal Relations to Education, Report 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1931, Part 
I, p. 29. 
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the nature of education in this ad- 
justed society? It should be inter- 
esting to see how education solves 
its problem of local autonomy be- 
cause, in a democracy, the education 
system is the chief public agent for 
producing well-informed, mature 
ciuzens capable of wise judgment; 
therefore, the wisdom of the adjust- 
ment education elects to make in 
the light of these transitional pres- 
sures will depend, to a great extent, 
upon how well the job of educating 
the people has been done up to now. 


Public Recreation’s Problems 


Public recreation — recreation for 
all—faces much the same problem 
as does education with regard to 
local autonomy. Traditionally, it 
has been the function of the local 
governments to furnish tax-support- 
ed recreation but the same trends 
which apply to education seem to 
indicate that greater federal and 
state participation in recreation is 
desirable. Here again is the prob- 
lem of blending local administra- 
tion’s close contact with the com- 
munity and its needs and the broad 
reservoir of program possibilities 
which the state and federal govern- 
ments, with their considerable au- 
thority and finances, can make 
possible. 

In a sense, recreation stands a bet- 
ter chance of making an advanta- 
geous adjustment in these times of 
change than does education. Recrea- 
tion is a younger field and not as 
tradition-bound as education. In 
actual present practice, its activities 
and its problems may be intercom- 
munity and interstate—even inter- 
national—to a greater degree than 
are those of education. 

In addition, local autonomy for 
recreation is not so solidly estab- 
lished in a body comparable to the 
local school board; rather, several 
agencies on the local level (includ- 
ing the schools) are presently 
squabbling over who should admin- 
ister recreation in the community. 
Furthermore, the federal and state 
governments already are furnishing 
many recreation services to the pub- 
lic, whereas, in education, the func- 
tion of government is so far largely 
advisory and informatory. 
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Differences in Status 


Although the basic problems of 
education and recreation with re- 
gard to local autonomy are the 
same, certain conditions in the field 
of recreation paint a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture of present status. Rec- 
reation does not have the virtual 
monopoly which education enjoys. 
On all levels, public recreation faces 
stiff commercial competitions, plus 
a variety of private and semi-private 
agencies all attempting to serve the 
recreation tastes of certain groups. 

Recreation is so new as a profes- 
sion that it has not yet developed a 
satisfactory system of recruitment, 
training, and certification; thus, it 
does not have an adequate supply of 
properly prepared leaders. Recrea- 
tion lacks the prestige and security 
advantages of an established profes- 
sion, and its-administration is often 
a secondary consideration of some 
incidentally related civil department. 
Yet, the problem of leisure educa- 
tion is upon us and recreation is 
struggling to meet the challenge. 

Recreation people are interested 
in how education solves its dilemma 
of local autonomy versus centraliza- 
tion, as the pattern set in this way 
might well affect the course to be 
followed by recreation. It is quite 
possible, however, that recreation, 
in its more fluid state, might “beat 
education to the punch” in adjust- 
ing to the evolving order. 

Experts detect some interesting 
trends as indications of things to 
come for recreation. On the federal 
level we may expect expansion and 
co-ordination of currently sponsored 
programs and facilities; establish- 
ment of a separate co-ordinating rec- 
reation authority; provision of ad- 
visory and informational services to 
the field; and appropriation of fed- 
eral monies to be spent through local 
recreation agencies. 

The United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor re- 
ported in 1946 that the federal gov- 
ernment has “the same responsibility 
and obligation to help states and 
communities to meet their recrea- 
tional needs as it has in the fields of 
health, education, welfare.’* 
This is a statement with serious im- 
plications for local autonomy in fu- 
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ture recreation. A similar role is 
envisioned for the states. As it is 
now, the responsibility for most of 
these services is either unrecognized 
or passed on, through so-called “ena- 
bling acts,” to local communities 
which are too often incapable of 
meeting such responsibility. 


Plans for Recreation 


There are many plans for recrea- 
tion involving revisions in its pres- 
ent form of local autonomy. They 
range from proposals that a cabinet 
post for recreation be established to 
others for holding to a strict neigh- 
borhood-by-neighborhood type of 
administration and financing. Most 
people seem to agree, however, that 
the main responsibility for the pro- 
gram itself should remain on the 
community level. 

In this respect the recreation situ- 
ation resembles the outlook for edu- 
cation. The scope and the degree of 
flexibility of subsequent federal and 
state participation will determine 
how “autonomous” this local recrea- 
tion service will be. Meanwhile, it 
remains to be seen to what extent, 
if at all, recreation and education 
collaborate in adjusting to a modern 
version of local autonomy. 


Outlook for the Future 

In years to come, will recreation 
and education find themselves far- 
ther apart in practice although allied 
in theory, or will they have moved 
more closely together in order to 
strive united toward a single demo- 
cratic goal? The need for adjust- 
ment of local autonomy in both edu- 
cation and recreation seems evident. 

In the process of meeting these 
parallel needs, education and _rec- 
reation may find an opportunity for 
further clarifying their common 
characteristics. The Recreation Di- 
vision of the AAHPER might well 
lead the way in a study of the possi- 
bility of collaboration between edu- 
cation and recreation, to their mu- 
tual benefit, in meeting this problem 
of local autonomy. * 


2United States Senate Committee on Edu 
cation and Labor, 1946, as quoted in Har- 
old D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill, 
Community Recreation. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1948, pp. 68-69. 
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Children 


HE HEALTHY teacher has a 

feeling of zest and zeal, self- 
confidence, clear-thinking, cheerful- 
ness; a willingness to accept respon- 
sibility, to admit mistakes and to 
seek varied avenues to overcome 
failure; a desire to give others guid- 
ance whenever possible to help them 
in meeting their needs and in solv- 
ing their problems. A healthy body 
and healthful personality are impor- 
tant requisites for the complicated 
demands of the teacher's work—the 
mental strain, the persistent call for 
resourcefulness and patience, the ar- 
duous and often tedious tasks. The 
healthy teacher has ability to re- 
bound and to overcome worries 
through clear perspective, through 
insight of values, through under- 
standing of weaknesses, 
through many objective interests 
whereby the need for self-expression 
is satisfied, special ability recognized, 
sense of security realized, and social 
contacts enjoyed. 


Physical Health 


The physical health status of the 
teacher is proportionate largely to 
desirable personal health practices. 
Foremost is the realization of one’s 
responsibility in knowing one’s own 
health status. Obviously, the teacher 
must understand the importance of 
having periodic health examinations 
in making his personal inventory. 
Following the advice of a qualified 
physician relative to the discovery 
and care of conditions which may 
need treatment is basic. 


The daily practices of the teacher 
relative to food and eating habits, 
rest and relaxation, dental health, 
conservation of vision, body mechan- 
ics, time outdoors, personal appear- 
ance, recreation, work, and _ social 
relationships have significant bear- 
ing not only for his well-being but 
also because the implications are so 
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by MARY B. RAPPAPORT 


closely allied to the health of the pu- 
pils for whom he is responsible. 
Every teacher should scrutinize care- 
fully his own practices for living 
healthfully. 

Children are great imitators and 
frequently their teacher, willy-nilly, 
is the model. Many examples could 
be quoted of pupils who have given 
concrete evidence that they are fol- 
lowing the ideals, enthusiasm, and 
conduct of the adults with whom 
they have such close contact during 
the school day. Teachers must real- 
ize how far-reaching their actions 
and attitudes may be for the mental 
and physical welfare of those in 
their charge. 


Mental and Emotional Health 


The teachers also must know that 
the organization of their work con- 
tributes greatly to their well-being. 
Adequate preparation, voice con- 
trol, personal grooming, clearness of 
directions, sense of humor, and use 
of pupil resources are some of the 
factors that give the teacher the poise 
and assurance that are needed to 
meet the untold situations that chal- 
lenge his strength and ingenuity 
throughout the day. 

It can readily be seen that the 
teacher's attitude toward his work is 
a major consideration in his mental 
health; it must be satisfying. The 
teacher must enjoy teaching, other- 
wise he should’ be engaged in some 
other field of endeavor. 

Every teacher should have peri- 
odic replenishment of his “stock in 
trade” and enrichment of back- 
ground. One can scarcely pour out 
all the time without a refill; the 
fountain runs dry and is unattrac- 
tive. Teachers should have hobbies 
or at least activities that are a con- 
trast to their work in the school. 
They need to have social relation- 
ships with people whose work is dif- 
ferent. They need to get away from 
their jobs, now and then, in order 
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to clear their perspective. Music, 
art, gardening, golf, tennis, fishing, 
collections, photography, travel— 
there are numerous ways whereby 
the individual gets a “breathing 
spell” and comes back to his job re- 
freshed and is able to carry out his 
duties with renewed enthusiasm. 


Relationship with Others 


Also important for the teacher's 
emotional health is his relationship 
with his co-workers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, pupils, parents and 
others in his community. Working 
and playing with others, giving and 
taking, following and leading, mu- 
tual understanding and helpfulness 
with his co-workers, sometimes talk- 
ing and sometimes listening, cooper- 
ation with parents—all contribute 
to his health. Usually the influence 
of the administrator has tremendous 
bearing on pervading school tone. 

Each teacher, however, contrib- 
utes much to the spirit that perme- 
ates the school. Certainly, finding 
fault with the last teacher, the par- 
ents or someone else does not im- 
prove any situation. Blaming oth- 
ers, smugness with self, jealousy, 
prejudice, rivalry, withdrawal, ridi- 
cule, callousness, lack of sensitivity 
for feelings of others, tear down 
mental health. They make the indi- 
vidual live unto himself. Social ad- 
justments and co-operative efforts 
are needed for the development and 
conservation of the mental health of 
the school personnel. 

The administrator has a major 
role in setting the stage by helping 
through guidance, constructive sug- 
gestions, and encouragement. Cer- 
tainly, all criticisms should be made 
individually and helpfully. Group 
planning in meeting problems 
should be stimulated. 

Some of the factors affecting the 
health of the teachers can be con- 
trolled, personally, whereas others 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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ATHLETIC POLICIES 


of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


by J. B. EDMONSON 


Chairman, Committee on Athletics 


HE MEMBERS OF the North 

Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools are genuine- 
ly disturbed about the extensive 
criticisms of intercollegiate athletics 
as expressed in news items, editor- 
ials, radio talks and special articles 
in magazines. Many college officials 
have been outspoken in condemna- 
tion of bad athletic practices. While 
it is doubtless true that a minority 
of higher institutions are guilty of 
serious violations, the current criti- 
cisms reflect unfavorably on all col- 
leges and universities, the guilty and 
the non-guilty. In the interest ol 
maintaining public confidence, it is 
believed that most educational insti- 
tutions will support vigorous efforts 
to eliminate corrupting influences 
and practices in intercollegiate ath- 
letics. 

Most higher institutions will sup- 
port the view that wholesome pro- 
grams of athletics have real values 
for the participants as well as for 
the total educational program. As 
the largest of the regional accredit 
ing agencies, the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
School recognizes that it has an im 
portant responsibility for statesman 
like efforts to restore athletics to a 
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more tavorable position in higher 
education. The Association, there- 
fore, views with alarm such _ basic 
evils as laxity in academic require- 
ments for athletes, tricky practices 
in recruitment, low standards of 
sportsmanship on the part of players 
and audiences, and the purchasing 
of prospective players through ath- 
letic scholarships and grants in aid. 
In some instances colleges seem to 
be engaged in unwarranted exploita- 
tion of players with emphasis on 
gate receipts rather than educational 
values. 


Need for Action 


For many years the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools has had a general regu- 
lation dealing with intercollegiate 
athletics. In recent years, however, 
it has become increasingly clear that 
this regulation has not been ade- 
quate as a basis for curbing the seri- 
ous abuses. In April 1952 the North 
Central Association reformulated its 
athletic regulations and decided that 
greater weight should be placed on 
these in the future accrediting of 
higher institutions. The new pro- 
gram was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 
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Two features of the new policies 
are especially noteworthy. First, the 
Association reaffirms the basic prin 
ciple that colleges and universities 
exist for educational purposes and 
that athletic programs conducted on 
an entertainment, public relations, 
or money-making basis are subver 
sive of the interests of higher educa 
uon. In the future athletic programs 
will be judged by the Association in 
terms of their educational contribu- 
tions. It is believed that no organi- 
zation concerned with athletics has 
gone so far as the North Central 
Association in educational emphasis 
in its athletic policies. 

Second, the revised athletic poli- 
cies of the North Central Asociation 
will be enforced through the regular 
accrediting ntachinery of the Associ- 
ation. An unsatisfactory athletic 
situation can have such far reaching 
consequences that the existence of a 
bad situation in an institution will 
be regarded as a serious enough 
weakness to justify the denial of 
further accreditation by the Associa- 
tion. The Association will insist that 
athletics be considered an_institu- 
tion-wide interest: no longer can 
intercollegiate athletes be consid- 
ered the exclusive province of ath- 
letic directors and coaches as ath- 
letic policy is educational policy. 
Prompt and vigorous inquiries into 
questionable practices by higher in- 
stitutions is planned by the Associa- 
tion. 


The New Athletic Policies 


The policies of the ‘North Central 
Association relating to athletics are 
set forth in a special publication, 
copies of which may be secured from 
Professor Norman Burns of the De- 
partment of Education, University 
of Chicago. Some of the athletic 
policies may be summarized: 

(1) Every accredited higher institu- 
stitution is expected to have a 
printed account of the 
poses and scope of its athletic 
program. 

(2) The chief administrative officer 
of a college or university will 
be ultimately held responsible 
by the Association for the 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


..ehelps increase endurance 


FOUND ONLY IN 


* means POSTURE FOUNDATION... 
Helps Your Players Go Full Speed Longer! 


1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge helps keep the 
weight of the body where it belongs—on the 
outside of the normal foot, decreasing foot and 
leg muscle strain and fatigue, increasing 
endurance. 


2. Sponge rubber cushion. 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens foot and leg 
muscle strain and fatigue . . . helps increase the 
endurance of your players. Other comfort and fast- 
action features include tough, molded, non-marking 
soles with traction tread for quick stops and starts 
+». Sponge cushion insoles and heels, . . extra qual- 


ity army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers and 
air eyelets for greater playing comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right foot” with the 
right footwear. Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on “P-F’’ Basketball 
Shoes. 


Ask for ’P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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The NSWA 


State Representative’s Job 


by ALICE SCHRIVER 


TATE REPRESENTATIVES Of the Na- 
‘my tienal Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics are hand-picked, important 
people who have been elected or se- 
lected to carry forward the sports in- 
terests of girls and women in the 
19 states. They were chosen because 
they had already demonstrated abil- 
ity to lead other people and because 
they had shown an active interest in 
and an understanding of the nation- 
ally accepted desirable practices and 
standards of sports for girls and 
women. 


WHAT Her Job Is 

Perhaps the State Representative’s 
first job is to become known in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city in the 
state. To all groups engaged in pro- 
grams of sports for girls and women, 
the State Representative must be- 
come known as the appointed leader: 
the source of official information, ap- 
proval, and sanction for the state. 

One may well ask: “How does she 
become so known?” The following 
are some of the ways: 

(bk). By requesting the NSWA Dis- 
triet Chairman to inform certain key 
peop}e in the state that she has been 
appointed and a bit about her serv- 
ices and duties. Such key people 
might well include the State Direc- 
tor for HPER; the State President of 
the HPER Association; the State 
Secrectary of the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletics; 
the President of the State PTA; the 
Director of State 4-H Clubs; the 
State Girl Scout Officer; the State 
YWCA Officer: the State President 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
other state officials. 
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(2) By personally informing re- 
sponsible persons in charge of local 
groups either by letter, through the 
daily press, by radio, or by all three 
of these methods. In these commu- 
nications, she may well bring before 
the local leaders of sports for girls 
and women the “Desirable Prac- 
tices,” tell them about plans, offer 
assistance in working out programs, 
and ask for co-operation. 


WHEN She Functions 

The job is an all-year-round one. 
Some of the most effective work may 
be done in guiding the program 
planning and organization for com- 
munity summer recreation and play- 
grounds. The State Representative 
should make available to the leaders 
of these groups both expert personal 
service and the Section’s literature. 
She, or some member of her com- 
mittee, should, whenever possible, be 
a member of the program-planning 
council of all of the groups which 
sponsor sports for girls and women. 
This important factor may well be 
remembered when making up the 
NSWA State Committee. 

Perhaps the biggest WHEN is the 
ability to anticipate what is “brew- 
ing” in the sports world in the state. 
In a sort of “beat them to the draw” 
attack, ground may often be gained. 
A high point scorer has been discov- 
ered, for example. People begin 
talking, and the press begins writing, 
about her basketball ability. The 
State Representative may well antici- 
pate that very soon this player's 
school will be out to set a record. 
The school leaders will need some 
prompt, friendly, official information 
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and guidance in planning this sports 
program. They will need their State 
Representative during the planning 
stage. Once the pattern is set (and 
if the State Representative is on time, 
it will be desirably established) , it 
will carry on by its own momentum. 


WHERE She Functions 

The wHere extends to the bound- 
aries of the respective states. The 
tiniest hamlet will have its own 
unique problems. It may be an iso- 
lated spot with less than 50 students 
in the high school. What use are 
they making, in this small school, of 
sports? How many different sports 
are they able to support during the 
year? Who has charge of the sports 
for girls? The most fruitful work 
may be found here. 

On the other hand, it may be a 
large town or city where profession- 
ally trained personnel are in charge 
of sports for girls and women. In 
such places, the standards and prac- 
tices are likely to be good. In such a 
case, the State Representative will 
need the assistance of these profes- 
sionally prepared people more than 
they need her. These will be the 
people upon whom she may call for 
expert advice and assistance in put- 
ting into effective action the pro- 
gram for the State. 

Throughout the country there are 
communities where there is no sports 
program in existence for girls and 
women. This is fertile ground for 
the State Representative. In many 
such communities there are active 
units of the 4-H and the Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs through which a 
desirable contact with the commu- 
nity may be made. Often, in com- 
munities where the population is 
scattered over a sizable area, the ac- 
tivities of the people are largely 
church-centered. Whatever the na- 
ture of the community may be, it 
is WHERE the State Representatives 
may function effectively by making 
prompt contact with area leaders. 


HOW She Can Do All This 
The State Representative cannot, 
of course, do this big job single-hand- 
ed. This is where the State Repre- 
sentative’s Committee comes in and 
why it is so important. The compo- 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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‘Teachers have helped millions of girls 
with fhig famous book on menstruation 


“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. It is easy and interesting reading. 
Throughout the country it has been widely praised by 
educators, nurses, parent and church groups for its 
scientific accuracy, its good taste, its clarity. It is a 
useful supplement to the showing of the film “The 
Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 
(See below for these and other classroom helps.) 


Use coupon for ordering. 


More than ten million students 
have learned from this complete, 
integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this 
complete program on menstruation. You'll find film, booklets, 
charts, and guides well integrated to give your students a sound 
knowledge of this important subject. Not only teachers, but thou- 
sands of nurses, parents, and students request that it be a regular 
part of the school curriculum. The entire program, or any part of 
it, is available without charge on request . . . with the compli- 
ments of Kotex.* Just fill out and mail the coupon at right. 


First time ever offered! The only booklet on 
; menstruation written especially for girls 9 to 12 


: 1 “You're A Young Lady Now” is a booklet i 
tailor-tnade for pre-teens. You have indicated 5 INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON Propucts Co., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film,“ The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


the need for it, and we are happy to offer it. 
r—=N| Gives the young girl a correct point of view and 
Vey eliminates the shock of the unknown. Written 


in the language level of younger girls, it dis- 
cusses only subjects of interest to them. 


' 
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2nd choice (allow 5 weeks). 
10-Minute All-Color Film . . . “The Story of ' 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)-.-..----.--- 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Pro- ; Also send “es following : 

9- 
ductions, is acclaimed across the nation by edu- NOW 
cators, health authorities, parent and church 
groups. Here the once “taboo” subject is ap- ' 
proached in a calm, straightforward manner. H 


For older girls _.........-.-- 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


Complete with sound. 16mm., full color. Free, = Physiology Chart [| Teaching Guide 
except for postage, on short-term loan. Name__. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. 
Hundreds of teachers aided in organizing the 4 
cf 


Guide. It is flexible, can be adapted to any - 
teaching condition. The large color chart on ¢; 
menstrual physiology is designed for supple- 
mentary classroom lectures. Menstruation is 


detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. AYN 
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or 
1952-54 


OR THE TWO YEARS between Na- 
Conventions (from April 
1952 to April 1954), the four-point 
program presented below has been 
set up as a working basis for the 
Association's officers. It was officially 
adopted at the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion by the Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Gen- 
eral Divisions. 
R dation 

Development, organization, and 
presentation of Division reports to 
the Board of Directors. 

Recommendation: ‘That the re- 
port of the Board of Directors re- 
garding the activities of the Division, 
including Section reports, Consult- 
ant’s report, reports of Affiliated Or- 
ganizations, and Vice-President’s re- 
port, be consolidated by the Division 
Vice-President and one report be 
presented from the Division to the 
Board. 

Reasons for Recommendation: 
This would serve as a means to unite 
Division activities during the two- 
year interim; acquaint officers of 
needs of the Division; assures the 
Board that recommendations from 
Sections have been considered by the 
group and are needed; serve as a 
means to tie in work of Affiliated 
Organizations with the Association. 

Outcome in terms of division 
and association activities: Oyppor- 
tunity for more individual participa- 
tion in organization planning; better 
co-ordination of all phases of the 
program; more unification of Divi- 
sion. 

Implementation: Revision of 
codes, meetings of the Division at 
the National Convention, and devel- 
opment of reports throughout the 
year. 
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R dation 2 

Co-ordination of activities within 
and without the Division. 

Recommendation: That the Vice- 
President, the Section Chairmen, 
and the Consultant be considered a 
steering committee to guide the con- 
duct of activities. The following 
might be functions of this commit- 
tee: 1—To develop policies on the 
Association's role and activities with- 
in and without the Association; 2— 
To plan and recommend needed re- 
visions of codes and sections, etc.; 
3—To carry out evaluation of Di- 
vision activities, such as program; 
4—To consider needs of standing 
committees and when necessary rec- 
ommend their appointment; 5—To 
study, recommend, and plan for 
workshops, seminars, confer- 
ences when the Association is in- 
volved; 6—To recommend appoint- 
ment of associate editors for the 
JournaL; 7—To recommend need 
for joint committees. 

Reasons for Recommendation: 
There is need of a written policy re- 
garding the role of the Association; 
a need for better co-ordination of 
sections; need for definite long view 
planning of Division activities; need 
for a clearinghouse of Division ac- 
tivities; need for Section Chairmen 
to discuss the entire program; need 
to provide an opportunity for Vice- 
President, Section Chairmen, and 
Consultant to develop a sound work- 
ing relationship; need to make the 
best possible use of consultant’s time. 

Outcomes: Develop a program 
that better meets the need of the 
groups concerned; provide the exist- 
ence of a policy-forming and co-ordi- 
nating group; permit those con- 
cerned with the Division to partici- 
pate in policy forming; serve as a 
means for in-service education; help 
to promote unified philosophy. 

Implementation: Revision of 
codes; Division committee meetings 
during Convention—workshop in 
nature—for setting up plans, evalu- 
ating Division activities and com- 
mittees throughout the year. 

Rec dation 3 

Responsibility of Division Vice- 
President in carrying out the work 
of the Association. 


ro 
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Ree dation: That the Di- 
vision Vice-President be encouraged 
to play a more active role in the 
work of the Division by: 1—Repre- 
senting (when possible) the Asso 
ciation at various district meetings: 
2—Working closely with the District 
Vice-Presidents; 3—Seeing that the 
Division has representation at im 
portant national, state, and district 
meetings of afhliated and other pro- 
fessional organizations; 4—Serving 
or recommending someone to serve 
in a liaison role with affiliated or 
other professional organizations. 


Reason for Recommendation: 
Information gained on District sur- 
veys indicated the great need for Na- 
tional Vice-President to become 
more aware and concerned about Di- 
vision activities in district and state, 
and to make an effort to prevent 
needless overlapping of many com- 
mittee activities. 

Outcomes: Unification of Divi- 
sion; more participation of Division 
officers; Association representation 
at more national meetings. State and 
District vice-presidents can represent 
the Association at meetings in their 
own district in promoting a better 
program of in-service education. 

Implementation: Revision of 
codes; planning during Division 
meetings at National Convention: 
provision of funds for Vice-President 
to visit districts; committee work 
throughout the year. 


R dation 4 


Clearer definition of functions of 
Vice-President, Consultant, and Sec- 
tion Chairmen. 


Recommendation: That the Di 
vision Vice-President, with Section 
Chairmen and Consultant, be in- 
structed to review the codes in terms 
of the preceding recommendations 
and make appropriate changes. 

Reason for Rec 
Many changes are indicated and 
there is need for study. 

Outcomes: Better channels for 
Division work should result. Respon- 
sibilities of Division officers will be 
redefined and clarified. 


dation: 


Implementation: Division meet- 
ing at National Convention; com- 
mittee work throughout the year. * 
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This is 
one page eof 
our new 24 page 

Dance Costume 
Catalogue — — 
Send for your copy! 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH Inc. 


gerbes I859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 


GYMNASIUM 
COSTUMES OUTFITTERS TO THE} PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 
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MODERN FOOTBALL- 


an education in itself 


by THOMAS M. MIKULA 


Photos courtesy William and Mary College 


INCE in most schools football 
S and basketball are more highly 
developed and emphasized than any 
other sport, they have been most con- 
demned in the recent scandals about 
interschool athletics. Those who 
question their worth lose sight of the 
fact that under improper manage- 
ment any system can do harm. This 
is the case with football and basket- 
ball as they are played in many 
schools and colleges. 


Emphasis on Perfection 


The coaches have worked to per- 
fect their methods of playing the 
game. However, they have lost sight 
of real benefits that can be had from 
the game even though it is not 
played to perfection. They forget 
that these sports are primarily en- 
joyable activities which, if used as an 
educational tool, can develop the 
participants mentally, physically, 


and socially regardless of whether 


‘their team wins or loses. 


As the coaches labor to make their 
systems foolproof and their opera- 
tion more efficient, they are forced 
to ignore all factors concerned with 
the game except those that will help 
them win. This fact leaves the door 
open to the evils which we see so 
prevalent in these two sports. At- 
tempts were made to build interest 
and over-promotion developed. Play- 
ers with more natural ability were 
needed and the faults of recruiting 
and subsidization crept in. A more 
concentrated interest on the part of 
the participants was needed and the 
players neglected their class work. 
More time was needed to develop 
individual and team skills, so out of 
season practice began and came to 
be regarded as an evil. These and 
other faults developed in the game 
because coaches were attempting to 


Halfback Johnny Kastan shakes loose for Boston University against William and 

Mary in the 1951 opener. The speedy Terrier ace was slowed up by defensive half- 

back John Flanagan (33), who evaded his blockers, and hauled down from the rear 

by “Big John” Kreamcheck (69, in center), the 6'5” and 245-pound W & M tackle 
who was All-Southern in 1951. W & M won over Boston U. by 34-25. 


perfect the game and eliminate er- 
rors in operation. While there is no 
justification for some of the faults so 
evident in football, we must agree 
that the coaches have accomplished 
their primary purpose. With all of 
the emphasis, coaches have been suc- 
cessful in developing the game from 
the standpoint of efficiency and ex- 
ecution, until, to keep up with the 
team, the boy must think and study 
his football more than one of his 
classroom subjects. 


Critics Uninformed 


Still, the good that a game like 
football can do for its participants is 
not appreciated by many people be- 
cause of the bad points which they 
see to be so obvious. Those who at- 
tack football are in most cases lay- 
men or persons who were associated 
with the game ten or more years ago. 
They either do not understand the 
game or are not acquainted with the 
many changes that have revised foot- 
ball so completely within the six 
years since World War II. They 
cannot realize that the game of foot- 
ball now approaches the conditions 
of a science and that playing the 
game can be a means of education 
in itself. Those who play football 
must study it. It requires mental ac- 
tivity as well as physical activity and 
a balance between the two is an ab 
solute necessity in a modern game 
of football. 


The Science of Football 


The same people who attack the 
game, because of their superficial 
knowledge of modern football, 
would object to its comparison to a 
science, yet there is a real ‘“‘science 
of football.” There are many tech- 
niques used in football which are 
an education to the student because 
of their scientific nature. They help 
the student learn to think and, more 
important, to think and reason un- 
der pressure. The following are just 
a few of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of football practices known 
to very few of the people who con- 
demn the game. 

Most of the scientific procedures 
in football have been introduced as 
a direct result of the new “T” for- 
mation, with its flanking backs and 
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men-in-motion. If we add to this the 
use of “splits” in the offensive line, 
shifts, and an innovation called 
“sliding T,” we find football coaches 
entering into geometry, logistics, and 
psychology for the theory behind 
their methods. Each time an offen- 
sive player is placed in a different 
position a new pattern develops and 
a new group of probabilities open 
which must be met by the defense. 
‘Each play, each movement, eact: sig- 
nal is an experiment working toward 
the final result. 

All of these movements are being 
watched and studied by trained ob- 
servers from both squads on the field, 
from the bench, and from their spe- 
cial points of vantage in the stands. 
Moving pictures are taken so that 
every move will be accurately re- 
corded and the possibility of error 
will be diminished in future experi- 
ments. Opponents for the next sev- 
eral weeks are watching, noting, and 
making calculations upon which 
they will base their own experi- 
ments. These actions certainly fol- 
low the procedures advocated in the 
accepted scientific method. 


Scientific Method 


The diagram of a football play is 
in itself an approach to the scientific 
method. In prewar football it was 
possible to depend upon the defen- 
sive team’s presenting a uniform and 
relatively constant alignment. Know- 
ing this alignment the offensive ma- 
neuvers could be planned so that the 
operation was most effective. 

For a short time this same method 
of alignment could be used in the 
“T” formation. When coaches began 
to move their men about, however, 
they found that the opposing coaches 
were following Newton's third law 
of motion: “To each and every force 
there must be an equal and opposite 
force.” No longer could the offense 
rely upon the defensive team using 
the same alignment to meet every 
play that was run. When an offen- 
sive man moved, offensive 
strength shifted and the defensive 
strength had to shift with it. In fact, 
before the play begins, the defense 
may now shift several times from the 
alignment they showed when the of- 
fensive team came from their huddle. 


Ed Mioduszewski sweeps around end 


the B. University Terriers in 


William and Mary’s opening game in the 1951 season. “Meadows” picked up 27 

yards on this thrust, aided by extraordinary interference by (right to left) Ed 

Weber, Jim Shatynski and Sam Lupo. Lupo and Mioduszewski were All-Southern 
selections in 1951. W & M defeated Boston U. by 34-25. 


Ed Mioduszewski skirts right end for a good chunk of yardage before Boston 
University’s line backer (#12) drifted out to halt the speedy Indian halfback. 
William and Mary won this season’s opener against the Terriers by 34-25. 


Use of a Formula 


To meet these changing defenses, 
the offense was forced to develop a 
method of presenting each play to 
the participants so that it would 
work effectively against any align- 
ment that might possibly be met. 
The most ingenious method of ac- 
complishing this is the blocking rule. 
The blocking rule used by some of 
the most progressive coaches is noth- 
ing more than a formula. If each 
player is able to adapt his formula 
to his situation the play will be ef- 
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fective (barring ineffective execu- 
tion) against any defense that shows. 

It attempts to create a man-to-man 
or space problem for each position 
concerned with the play. For in- 
stance, rather than diagram the 
movements of the center, his block- 
ing rule for a play might be as fol- 
lows: “On, outside, back.” This 
would tell him to block a man play- 
ing head-on him away from the 
play; if there is no man head-on, 
block the man playing in the split 
to his left; if there is no one at either 
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position block the first line backer 
who appears away from the play. 
This formula will solve any prob- 
lem that might arise for the center 
when that play is run. He is con- 
cerned only when a man is playing 
directly in front of him or when a 
man is between him and the offen- 
sive player on his left. If there 
should be no man on the line in 
these positions, he will block down 
field. 


Demands on the Player 

To carry out assignments of this 
sort demands the utmost from the 
player in co-ordination of mind and 
body. He must continually watch 
the defense and, as they move, he 
must be able to adjust his formula 
to each new position they take. At 
the same time he must remember the 
snap number and move on the count 
to carry out properly the assignment 
dictated by his rule. With a system 
like this and the adjustment it re- 
quires, there is no longer a place in 
football for the “big, dumb” line- 
man. Playing football to the line- 
man is a thinking process and is an 
educational process comparable to 
working the experiments in the 
chemistry or physics laboratory. If 
conducted properly, and only as far 
as training is concerned (not spe- 
cific knowledges), this football ex- 
perience can be as beneficial to the 
participant as the laboratory expe- 
tience. He will learn to think and 
make decisions under extreme pres- 
sure. 

Some systems have been developed 
in football, the complications and 
possibilities of which resemble 
those of the wiring diagram of a 
physics problem and the equation of 
a problem integral calculus. 
Within a period of 25 seconds one 
man must communicate to ten others 
the following information about the 
play to be run: (1) who is to carry 
the ball, (2) through what part of 
the line he is going to carry the ball, 
(3) the position on the field certain 
movable men will assume, (4) when 
the ball shall be snapped, (5) the 
type of blocking to be used (in spe- 
cial cases), (6) pass cuts to be taken 
by eligible receivers on pass plays, 
and (7) sometimes a change in play 
is necessary when the defense en- 
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countered does not suit the play that 
was called in the huddle. To do all 
this, some coaches have developed 
almost foolproof systems which must 
be taught to the players. 


Master Plan for Plays 

To operate accurately and efh- 
ciently, each offensive position must 
be numbered; each play must have 
a number or name; each formation 
must be named; and other positions 
on the field must be designated in 
some way. This will necessitate a 
master plan similar to that shown in 
Diagram I: 


much easier tor the trained observers 
in other parts of the field to alter 
the experiment to meet the chang- 
ing reactions of the defense. In es- 
sence, it has developed a means of 
communication among all those par- : 
ticipating in the experiment which, 
to be effective, must be thoroughly 
understood by everyone concerned. 


Changing the Play 

As mentioned above, it becomes 
necessary at times to change the play 
which was called in the huddle after 
both teams have lined up at the 
line of scrimmage. Here again many 
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DIAGRAM I: Master Plan 


Using this plan, the play to be run 
may be called by the quarterback in 
the following manner: 3 set 4; 24 on 
2. This would tell the team that the 
left halfback is to flank five yards to 
the right; the right halfback (2) is 
to carry the ball through the “four 
hole” which is between the right 
tackle and right end; and the ball 
is going to be snapped on the second 
count. A pass play might be called 
with the following words: 3 set 4, 17 
pass, 5 cut 3, 3 cut 6, D protection, 
on 2. The left halfback is to set five 
yards to the right; the pass pattern 
is to be number seventeen, the left 
end is to hook 7 yards; the ieft half- 
back is to go downfield deep to his 
outside; the line is to use “D” pro- 
tection in which they will drop back 
and give more time to pass; and the 
ball is to be snapped on the second 
number. 

Systems of this sort make it easier 
for the quarterback to quickly alter 
his formation and his plays to suit 
the defensive alignment. Also, it is 
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ingenious methods have been devel- 

oped. The change must be made : 
orally and so must be done in a way 

that will not warn the defense of the 

new play to be run. Using the offen- 

sive diagram above, it is possible to 

use a plan of addition or subtraction 

to the number of the play called in 

the huddle. 

For instance, if the quarterback 
had called play “24” and the defense 
had massed itself at the “four hole,” 
leaving the “two hole” open, the 
quarterback would say “drop two.” 
This means the new play is to be 
“22” with every other condition re- 
maining the same. If the left offen- 
sive halfback were still in position 
the quarterback need only call “add 
one” to move the play to the other 
side of the line. 

There must be an understanding 
among the players that the adding or 
dropping of numbers refers only to 
the hole to be run and the same type 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SUITS 


offer 


Inspired New Comfort Styling 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE’” 


Modern high style, good looks and full-cut 
comfort-lines make the “Bloomerette” top 
favorite among girls of all ages. Has the 
improved action-back, roomy set-in sleeves, 
extra-full elastic-leg bloomers. It reflects 
skillful tailoring that pleases students, in- 
structors and parents. 


STYLE 245 “WINNER” 


One of today’s finest and most popular 
suits, the “Winner” is smartly designed, 
with four-pleat front, pleated action-back, 
gripper-front attached blouse. Many other 
features in quality tailored details reflect 
both style and extra value that win instant 
approval and long satisfaction. 


Smart, yet conservative styling, top-grade san- 

forized fabrics, skilled tailoring, color fastness 

—these and many other features recommend 

“PAN HELLENIC’ 3 National Gym Suits for the most exacting school 
266 ’ requirements. This is the result of traditionally 

STYLE No. ' close cooperation with Physical Education In- 
Flatteringly feminine, this structors in the Nation’s leading schools. You 
— renee 1 can buy National Gym Suits in complete con- 
ted waist, is unique in its fidence. That’s why you can be sure National 
beauty of line and graceful sil- Gym Suits give you the greatest value for your 


houette. Beautifully tailored, investment — in comfort, wear, and student 
slip-over style, with separate satisfaction. 

bloomer included, zippered side 
closing. 


Write for new 1952 Illustrated Circular 
showing 12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 
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GUIDES FOR ACTION... 
(Continued from page 12) 

and must be set up with this whole- 

ness in mind. Our challenge is to 

find ways to make sure that all 

groups move together with all using 

the full collective force of energies 

and imagination. 

Recreation Policy 

The official agreement, “A Recrea- 
tion Policy Statement” (Journal of 
the AAHPER, 21:44, Sept. 1950)! 
presents five concerns with recrea- 
tion, summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Education for Leisure. 

(2) Program Planning and Co- 

ordination. 

(3) Use of Total Resources. 

(4) Utilization of Research. 

(5) Professional Leadership. 

These five concerns establish the 
basis for a clearer understanding of 
the Association’s aims and for a vig- 
orous action program. Implementa- 
tion of these five concerns will con- 
stitute the major work of the Rec- 
reation Division during the next 
two years. 

It is proposed that the Recreation 
Division have major committees de- 
voted to each of these five concerns. 
Recreation leaders, sections, com- 
mittees and divisions of state and 
district associations in cooperation 
with other recreational groups and 
with educational administrators, 
should and could work specifically 
on one or more of these concerns, 
further clarify them, recommend 
plans of action, and encourage and 
initiate action programs. 

This means co-ordinated thinking 
and program planning by the Asso- 
ciation, the Recreation Division, and 
the officers and members of state 
and district associations. It means 
co-operative study followup 
through discussion groups, work- 
shops, institutes, committees, and 
convention meetings. Suggestions 


are solicited on how we may best . 


accomplish the goal. The challenge 
is stimulating. The task is difficult. 
But the concentrated and co-ordi- 
nated efforts on the part of many 
will contribute much to the devel- 
opment of recreation. * 


1Revised April 1952. Available upon re- 
quest from the Association. 
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CHILDREN NEED... 
(Continued from page 25) 


are beyond their immediate power. 
Unquestionably, the health of the 
teacher is not only the concern of the 
individual but is also the responsi- 
bility of the school, so communities 
likewise must face the fact that the 
health of the teacher has powerful 
implications for the health of chil- 
dren and youth. 

The cgmmunity has definite re- 
sponsibility for the health of teach- 
ers through provision of an environ- 
ment that permits healthful living. 
Some factors which affect the main- 
tenance of health of the teachers and 
the pupils are lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, lunch facilities, provision 
of rest rooms, pupil-teacher load, ar- 
rangement of rooms for conservation 
of resources, provision of sick leave, 
and adequate salaries. The teachers 
should have opportunities outside 
of school for recreation. Their liv- 
ing arrangements should be _pleas- 
ant, comfortable, and within the in- 
comes of those who live away from 
their homes. On the other hand, 
communities have the responsibility 
of securing teachers who have vital- 
ity, abundant health, a_ cheerful, 
happy personality. 

Need to Examine Standards 

It behooves teacher-training insti- 
tutions to examine closely the stand- 
ards used to train teachers to meet 
health requirements, such as: 

Are candidates physically healthy 
and emotionally stable? 

Are health examinations of students 
made periodically? 

Do students have regular health 
check-ups? 

Are provisions made so students are 
able to secure health services when 
needed? 

Are living conditions suitable and 
enjoyable? 

Is provision made for recreation and 
social life? 

Are students having basic founda- 
tion preparation in health 
tion with due consideration being 
given to the emotional, social; and 
physical aspects of healthful living? 
Are the college instructors setting 
good examples for these students by 
their practices and methods of pre- 
sentation of materials? 
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Is counseling indwiduals definitely 
considered as part of the institu- 
tion’s program not only relative to 
courses taken but regarding other 
problems with which the student 
may receive help from the instruc- 
tor? 

Are teacher-training institutions 

screening candidates and students 

and helping individuals unsuited for 
teaching to seek other fields of ac- 
tivity? 

Are teacher-training institutions 

keeping in touch with actual health 

practices and problems in the field 
so that the help given to students is 
practical? 

Teachers in service, likewise, need 
to check and re-check their philoso- 
phy and status regarding health. 
No exact measurement is available 
to the full extent of their influence 
on their pupils, but there is no ques- 
tion that their responsibility is great. 
Periodic evaluation is essential for 
improvement and all of us find 
weaknesses that we can overcome. 
It is possible that, by so doing, we 
will find some means of attainment 
which will bring us closer to the 
goal of having for all pupils happy, 
healthy teachers who can fulfill their 
functions in guiding children and 
youth in healthful development of 
body and spirit. 
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(Continued from page 34) 


of play is to be run into the new 
hole. It is not difficult to see how 
much mental gymnastics will be re- 
quired of the lineman to change his 
blocking formula to suit the new 
play after he has done his addition 
and subtraction and then go on to 
carry out the new assignment—all 
within a few seconds. 


Defense vs Offense 


Another outstanding example of 
applying scientific method to the 
game of football occurs when the 
defense attempts to meet the in- 
creased emphasis which the offense 
places upon the passing game. To 
meet all the situations that might 
occur from the changing offensive 
formations it has become necessary 
to construct formulas for the defen- 
sive backs which will cover every pos- 
sible situation. These formulas must 
be as all-inclusive for them as the 
blocking rules are for the offensive 
linemen. Just as in the blocking 
rules, a man to man situation has 
offered the best solution to the pass 
defense problem. 

Football coaches have attempted 
to meet the pass defense problem 
with a solution of the following type. 
In most cases there is a possibility of 
five eligible receivers coming out of 
the offensive pass pattern. To meet 
these, five defensive men must be 
available. Of the five offensive men, 
those who are on the line of scrim- 
mage or within a yard of it must be 
treated differently from the others 
because, starting from such a close 
position, they will be able to get out 
faster than others. Therefore, these 
men will be able to get farther down 
field by the time the ball is passed. 
The men guarding these quick- 
receivers must play slightly deeper 
than the others in order to cover 
them as deep as they will be able to 
go. These deep defenders will usu- 
ally be the halfbacks and safety men. 
If four men are close to the line, then 
four defenders will have to be sta- 
tioned from five to seven yards deep 
in the defensive backfield. 

First of all it becomes necessary to 
declare a strong side to the offense. 
This can be done in several ways: 
(1) it can be arbitrarily decided 
upon before the play begins, (2) it 


can be called the side to which two 
of the three deep backs move when 
the play begins or (3) it can be the 
side to which a back flanks or goes 
in motion. 


Defensive Formula 


With this understanding of the 
strong and weak side, it is possible 
to construct a formula that will 
cover any offensive situation. It 
might be formulated in the follow- 
img manner. The defensive half- 
back on the same side as the pre- 
determined strong side of the offense 
will guard the first back that comes 
out to his side. 

In most cases this will be a back 
who has flanked or started in motion 
to that side. The halfback on the 
weak side of the offense will cover 
the weak-side end. The safety man 
will cover the strong side end. In 
most cases these will be the three 
quick receivers, but the line backers 
will cover the remaining eligible 
men wherever they go. The weak 
side line backer will cover the first 
back out to his side. The line-backer 
on the strong side will cover the sec- 
ond back out to his side. Diagram 
II illustrates how this sort of for- 
mula would operate. 


DIAGRAM II: Formula 


It is possible to use the defense 
completely as described any time 
there are at least five men behind 
the defensive line. Many more ad- 
ditions can be made to this formula 
that will make its coverage mere 
complete. Also, when the players are 
able, changes in assignments can be 
made as the play develops. Of 
course, this sort of operation re- 
quires a co-ordination that is rarely 
seen among defensive personnel in 
high school and college. Only a few 
of the very best participants in col- 
lege have developed the understand- 
ing and had the experience neces- 
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sary to be able to make the quick 
changes such maneuvers require. 


Other Changes Today 


In addition to the most outstand- 
ing examples presented above, there 
are many other less significant 
changes that have made sharp think- 
ing and broad planning more im- 
portant to the game than the muscu- 
lar operation. Changing defenses 
have made defensive operation more 
technical both on the team and indi- 
vidual level. Even the many substi- 
tutions that occur within the space 
of a game cause the player to think 
more than was necessary in prewar 
football. 

As in all other sciences, however, 
the nemesis of overspecialization has 
crept into football. We sometimes 
find that one boy will be especially 
effective if he only plays as a left 
defensive halfback on dry days when 
the offense has the ball between the 
two 40-yard lines. Specialization 
such as this and variations of the 
two-platoon system have sometimes 
parceled the knowledge and activity 
into such small compartments that 
the benefits possible to the player 
are lost in the division. 


Football as Education 

Without condoning any of the ob 
vious evils that now prevail in foot- 
ball because of the overemphasis 
placed upon it, participation in the 
game may be considered to be more 
of an educational experience than 
ever before. Properly supervised, 
with the correct emphasis placed 
upon the true values of the sport, 
football has more to offer as an edu- 
cational activity than most of the 
other extra-curricular activities spon- 
sored by the school. 

Rather than drop football com- 
pletely, or de-emphasize the pro- 
gram, we should realize how much 
good football can do for the partici 
pants and provide the proper super 
vision necessary for the players to 
benefit from it. This supervision 
would realize that more benefits are 
possible when the game is played 
with a high degree of skill; but that 
there are also other objectives such 
as enjoyment, fair play, and leader 
ship which must not be sacrificed to 
the development of greater skill in 
football. * 
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EPLER KEDS are designed by Coach Stephen Epler who WOMEN’S FIELD HOCKEY Keds are light-footed yet 
invented 6-man football, so they're “official”. Deep- rugged, have rubber molded-in cleats, scientifically 
digging rubber cleats won't spike legs. Hard kicking placed. Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles insure 
toes. Men's, boys’. long-playing comfort. Black. 


SURESHOT Keds in team colors give top-flight basket- U.S. ROYAL TREAD Keds for basketball have flexing 
ball plavers real speed, grip, stamina. Rugged soles, “tire” soles with caterpillar blocks for grip and stop. 
extra inside reinforcing. Shockproof Arch Cushions Easy-turning pivot-pad. Arch supporting stays. Double 
and Cushioned Insoles. White, Blue, Red, Black, Gold. Cushioned heels. Blue, Red, Gold, Black, White. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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KEDS SHOCKPROOF ARCH CUSHION 
AND SCIENTIFIC LAST 


Cushion Shackproof Heel 


Especially designed 


for top form in each sport 


toe-action 


TEAM-MATE Keds are high score for girls’ basketball. HANDBALL Keds are built light and rugged for speed 
They're light, fast. Tough soles grip in all directions. and protection. Springy crepe outsoles hold on hard 
Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cushioned Insoles courts. Extra thick toe-guards and side reinforce- 
float feet through the game. White. ments. Uppers are cool, breathable. Black. 


DECK 'N COURT Keds for yachting or tennis have pat- COURT KING Keds have new flexible arch soles with 
ented non-skid soles for wet or dry surfaces. Husky, slotted ribs at arch and traction grooves for sure foot- 
handsome bumper toes and sides; full-breathing work on cement, grass, all courts. Extra reinforced 
uppers. White or Faded Blue Denim. toe-caps for crouch shots. Men's, women’s. 


company US, Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They 
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NEW BOOKS, 


| 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


Fundamentals of Neurology, by Ernest Gard- 
ner, M.D. Second Edition, Illustrated. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West Wash- 
ington Square. 1952. 359 pp. $4.75. 

This second edition presents the basic 
principles of the nervous system with em- 
phasis on the human. Certain phases of 
neurology, such as nerve conduction, motor 
pathways, and cerebral cortex, have re- 
ceived special attention in the light of new 
knowledge. 


‘Twixt the Cup and the Lip, by Margaret 
Cussler and Mary L. De Give. New York: 
wayne Publishers. 262 pp. $3.95. 

An intensive study of food preferences 
was made in a rural southern area. The 
data show clearly that the food pattern of 
a region undergoes modification by indi- 
vidual taste, by social relations, and by cul- 
tural values held by people in surrounding 
areas. Practical ways of improving food 
habits are considered. 


Preventive Medicine and Public Health, by 
Wilson E. Smillie, M.D. Second Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave. 603 pp. $7.50. a 

This is a complete “revisian of the first 
edition, including use of effective insecti- 
cides and antibiotics, changes in social con- 
cepts, and emphasis on health protection of 
the child and the aged. There is a new 
chapter on accidents, and a chapter on 
conservation of vision has been added. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to the young 
adult, potentially the most valuable person 
to the community. 


Blakiston's Illustrated Pocket Medical Dic- 
tionary, edited by Norman L. Hoerr, Ph.D., 
M.D. First Edition. New York: The Blakis- 
ton Co., 575 Madison Ave. 1032 pp. 1952. 
Plain $3.25; Thumb-indexed $3.75. 

This dictionary has full, unabridged defi 
nitions of over 33,000 medical terms neces 
sary for a full medical vocabulary. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Fundamentals of Track and Field Coaching, 
by Richard I. Miller. New York: The Mc 
Graw Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
St. 1952. 271 pp. $4.75 

This text is designed specifically for the 
training of high school coaches in track and 
field, taking particular account of the physi 
cal, mental, and emotional make-up of the 
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high school athlete. Action photographs 
of champions illustrate track and_ field 
events. 


Health and Physical Education Activities in 
the Jewish Commun'ty Center, by Robert 
Morrison. New York: National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Jewish Center Division, 145 
East 52nd St. 1952. 110 pp. 

This manual deals with development of 
effective health and physical education pro- 
grams in Jewish centers. It covers these 
areas: objectives, programming, health 
clubs, personnel, development of leadership, 
recording and community interpretation, 
integration with the total Jewish commu- 
nity program, and evaluation. The appen- 
dix contains suggestions for and samples of 
programs and other useful printed mate- 
rials, sources of audio-visual aids, and an 
extensive bibliography. 


Ins and Outs of Baseball, by O. H. (Otts) 
Vogel. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1952. 453 pp. $5.50. 

Covering materials on fundamentals of 
baseball, advanced play, and coaching pro- 
cedure, this text is useful to the beginner 
as well as the experienced player and coach. 
The relationship which should exist be- 
tween the-various playing positions is em- 
phasized. Sections are included on the De- 
velopment of Baseball, Defense, Offense, 
Management, Records, The Welfare of the 
Plaver, and Umpiring. 


Track Techniques Illustrated, by Don Canham 
and Tyler Micoleau. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., 1952. 
96 pp. $1.50. 

The basic principles of beginning and 
advanced technique for all track events are 
fully explained and illustrated in this com 
panion volume to Field Events Illustrated 
by the same authors. Special features in- 
clude illustrated “do’s” and “dont's” for 
executing the various events, and materials 
on individual and relay racing strategy. 


Wrestling, by Harold EF. “Hek” Kennedy 
and Glenn C. “Newt” Law. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., 1952. 171 pp. $3.00. 
Designed for teaching or for individual 
study, this text covers wrestling from the 
fundamentals to the more complicated 
holds. Its manv illustrations and the or- 
ganization of offenses into steps listed in 
outline form enable one to easily follow in- 
structions in executing the maneuvers. 
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Teaching Unruly Boys to Excel, by Ivan W. 
Berquist. Boston: House of Edinboro, 21 
Edinboro St., 1952. 218 pp. $3.00. 

This book tells the story of the physical 
training program at the Boston Children’s 
Aid Association Home for Beys, where the 
author served many years as Superintendent 
and Athletic Director. He has recorded the 
results and reactions of many of his ex- 
periences in making the unruly, unhappy 
boy into a well-disciplined, self-confident. 
and happy youth. 


What Shall We Play?, by Kathleen J. Tier- 
mersma. Grand Rapids, Mich.: National 
Union of Christian Schools, 1952. 130 pp. 

This handbook of games for the elemen- 
tary grades is for use by the classroom 
teacher from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. It is not intended to be an 
exhaustive compilation of games, but con- 
sists rather of activities especially selected 
and classified with particular emphasis on 
(1) games requiring little or no equipment 
and minimum space and (2) games which 
are suitable for classroom use. 


RECREATION 


Fresh and Salt Water Spinning, by Eugene 
Burns. New York: A. S. Barnes. 1952. 96 
pp. $1.50. 

This book on the sport of spinning deals 
with purchase of equipment, techniques of 
casting, how to read a stream, lake and 
ocean for fish, how to fish effectively, and 
how to build a rod. 


Honor Your Partner, by Ed Durlacher. New 
York: Devin-Adair Company. 1949. Revised 
Edition. 286 pp. $7.50. 

Eighty-one American square, circle, and 
contra dances are contained in this book. 
Complete illustrations, diagrams, and piano 
arrangements are given. 


The Play Party Book, by Ed Durlacher. New 
York: Devin-Adair Company, 23 E. 26th 
Street. 1945. 88 pp. $2.50. 

This book for kindergarten and nursery 
schools contains 37 singing games with 
musical arrangements, illustrations, and 
directions. 


GENERAL 


Developing the Core Curriculum, by Roland 
C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., N.Y. 
11. 1951. 311 pp. $3.75. 

This book collects the results of many 
successful experiences in the core curricu- 
lum. The definition and underlying educa- 
tional basis of the core curriculum are pre- 
sented. Other chapters are concerned with 
implementation of the core curriculum 
within the community, the school, and the 
classroom. Many practical suggestions and 
illustrations are included. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching, by Fritz Red] 
and William Wattenberg. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
17. 1952. 453 pp. $3.50. 

Here emphasis is placed on the preventive 
function of mental hygiene. Many case 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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New NINTH Edition: 


Turner’s 


PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Good books—like all the other good things in life—are never accidents. They are the result of 
experience, planning, and mature judgment. With these ingredients, they always accomplish 
their purpose and stand up in singular value against any kind of rivalry. 


So in progressing to its Ninth Edition, you can safely assume that Turner’s PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH has what it takes to satisfy the student in this rapidly advancing 
science of health knowledge—and that it has overcome many difficulties for the instructor in 
the course. 


The book has been used widely and with satisfaction in many schools for courses in Hygiene 
and Health—and we are proud to announce publication of the book in its New Ninth Edition, 
fully revised and brought up to date. 


Turner's PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH is dental hygienists—and to various age levels in the public 
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written for various college-level groups. It presents the es- 
sential, present-day knowledge of personal and community 
health with enough anatomy, physiology, and other under- 
lying sciences to clarify and support the health teaching. 
The text material is brief and interesting and the book is rich 
in illustrations. The discussion of normal function is limited 
to those facts which are needed in order to know what to 
expect from the body and how to take care of it. 


Turner's experience in health instruction is evident 
throughout the book. He has for many years lectured to 
college men and women and to students in schools of public 
health, medicine. dentistry, engineering—to teachers. nurses, 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Se., Dr. P.H. 


schools. This kind of experience develops the realization of 
the importance of health instruction—and the new Ninth 
Edition of his hook contains the most modern concepts of his 
subject. 

PART I covers “Personal Health” and Part Il “Commu- 
nity Health’—and the very difficult problem of including 
both fields in one book is handled as only one thoroughly 
versed in both can do it. His approach is positive and sure 
and he wriies with ease and dignity—expressing the knowl- 
edge necessary for good health with understanding for those 
who will he charged with setting the standards for living in 
our modern civilization. 


Professor of Public Health Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Consultant in 
Health Education, World Health Organization; Formerly Associate Professor of Hygiene in the 


Tufts Coilege Medical and Dental Schools, ete. 


Direct orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


660 pages, Ulustrated. Price, $4.25. 


Published by— 


SAINT LOUIS 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 40) 


materials are included to help teachers un 
derstand their own limitations and the 
valuable contributions of specialists. At 
tention is given to normal children as well 
as to children with problems. 

Measuring Your Public Relations, by Herman 
B. Stein. New York: National Publicity 
Council, 257 4th Ave., N.Y. 10. 1952. 48 
pp. $1.25 

This booklet gives health and welfare 
agencies an appropriate sampling of con 
cepts and methods in the uses of research 
for planning and improving their public 
relations program; suggests to boards and 
stafis ideas and guides to test; and indicates 
additional sources of information. 
Education for All American Youth, A Further 
Look. Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1201 16th St, N.W. 1952. 
402 pp $2.00. 

This revision of Education for All Amer 
wan Youth adds brief discussions of cur 
rently important problems in’ secondary 
education. Chapters reporting recent devel- 
opments in schools have been included. 
Education principles and schools practices 
described in the original work have been 
left substantially unchanged 
Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity, by Flizabeth McHose. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1952. 182 pp. $3.50. 

Findings of a study on family life educa 

tion as it is carried on in various kinds of 
schools and communities are presented. 
Needs and approaches to their solution are 
described; common problems and difficulties 
are listed and analyzed, and methods of 
evaluation are considered. 
Social Contribution by the Aging, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi 
Philadelphia: The 
January 1952. 258 pp. $2.00 


cal and Social Science 
Academy 

This report consists of twenty-two arti 
cles on the philosophy and characteristics 
of aging people, their potentialities for in 
tegration in community life, and the con 
ditions necessary for maintaining such inte 
gration 
Curriculum Development as Re-education of 
the Teacher, by George Sharp. New York 
Teachers College Publications. 200 pp 
$2.50. 

This is a survey of methods of institut 
ing curriculum changes. The role of the 
supervisor or curriculum director as a 
change agent in overcoming various resist 
ances met is explored. The book will be 
useful for supervisors, curriculum directors 
and administrators 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health 
Your Neighbor's Health Is Your Business. 
The National Health Council, New York 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St 
N. Y. 16. 1952. 31 pp. 2« 
What To Do About Polio, for phivsical edu 
cators, recreation directors, coaches. Na 
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tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5. 4 pp. 

Sefety Is Good Business. A five point pro- 
gram for insurance agents by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 38. 32 pp. 
Lucky You. The travelers 1952 book of street 
and highway accident data. The Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 30 pp- 
Facts and Figures About Mental Illness and 
Other Personality Disturbances. New York: 
National Association for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway. 9 pp. 1952 

School Nursing Manual. Bulletin 314. Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. 67 pp. 
Education of Partially Seeing Children. A 
Committee Report. New York: National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
Inc., 1790 Broadway. 7 pp. 5c. 

Handbook for School Administrators. The 
National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education. Raleigh, N. C.: Health 
Publications Institute, 216 North Dawson 
St. 50 pp. 

Making the Health Program Work. Report 
of the Second New Jersey Workshop in 
Health Education. 1951. State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 50 pp 

Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels. 
Facts and Figures. \incrican Heart Associa 
tion, 1775 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 16 pp. 
Driver Education for Adults. New York Uni 
versity, Center for Safety Education, Divi 
sion of General Education. 16 pp. 


Physical Education 


The Twentieth Annual Survey of Football 
Fatalities. 1951 Fatality Report prepared 
for the American Football Coaches Associa 
tion and Football Rules Committee, Na 
Athletic Association, by 
the Committee on Injuries and Fatalities, 
Dr. Flovd R. Fastwood, Los Angeles State 
College, Chairman. Presented Jan. 10, 1952 


tional Collegiate 


For free copies, write D. O. McLaughry, 
secretary, American Football Coaches Asso 
ciation, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H 
Democratic Leadership in Physical Education, 
by Maud L. Knapp and Frances ‘Todd. 
Millbrae, California, The National Press 
1952. 50 pp. $1.25. 

Attack and Defense, compiled by Barbara 
Strebeigh. The United States Field Hockey 
Association: 1952. 24 pp. 25c. Available 
from Dorothy Franklin, 24 Park Place, 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Spread Formation Football, by L. R. Mever 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 Fitth 
Ave., New York 11. 1952. 245 pp. $3.95 


Recreation 


Song Fest, edited by Dick and Beth Best 
New York: Oliver Durrell, 1948. 155) pp 
$1.75. 

Picture Primer of Attracting Birds, by ©. Rus 
sell Mason, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany. 1952. 31 pp. $2.50 
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Handbook for Group Leaders, by Ann C. 
Brown and Sally B. Gees. New York: Wom 
an’s Press. 1952. 212 pp. $3.00. 

Walk Your Way to Better Dancing, by Law 
rence A. Hostetler. Revised edition. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1952 
295 pp. $3.75. 

The Outdoor Schoolroom for Outdoor Living, 
by William G. Vinal. Cohasset, Mass.: Vine 
hall, R.F.D. 1952. 70 pp. $1.00. 

Camp Organization for Program, by Gerald 
P. Burns. Chicago: American Camping As 
sociation, 343 $. Dearborn St. 1952. 24 pp 
50 cents. 

The Folk Dance Memorizer, by Fred Leifer 
Brooklyn: Tex Lightning Dance Enter 
prises, 1583 F. 98th St. 1951. 50 pp. $1.10; 
20-99, 75¢ each; 100 or more, 60c each. Out 
lines of 75 folk dances of 22 nations with 
suggested records. 

Dancing Back the Clock, by Charles C 
Thomas. Woodbury, N. J: Danceland Rec 
ords, 121 Delaware St. 1952. 51 pp. $1.50 
Instructions for 94 folk dances with sug 
gested records. 

Looking at the Stars, by Carlos S. Mundt 
Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1952. 58 pp. $1.50. 


General 


Modern Philanthropy and Human Welfare. A 
Round Table. New York: The Grant Foun 
dation. 39 pp. 

Getting Ready To Retire. Kathryn Close 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
22 East 38th St. 1952. 24 pp. 25c. 
Handicapped. 


Association, 


Careers in Service to the 
American Physical Therapy 
American Occupational Therapy 
tion, American Speech and Hearing Asso 
ciation, and International Council for Ex 
ceptional Children. Chicago: The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Inc., 11 South LaSalle St. 53 pp. 50¢ 
Women in the Defense Decade. Report of a 
National Conference of Persons Represent 
ing Schools, Colleges, Universities, Govern 
ment Agencies, and Selected National Or 
ganizations, New York City, September 27 
28, 1951. Raymond F. Howes, Editon 
American Council Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D. C 
America's Number One Problem, Group Re- 
lations. The Commission on Community 
Organizations, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 10 pp. Free. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, 18th Edition, compiled for the 
Association of Research Libraries and ed 
ited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian 
Harman. H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52 
266 pp- $4.50. 

Professional Perspective, Report of the 195! 
Triennial Conference of the Association of 
Secretaries of YMCA's in the United States 
and Canada, edited by Clement A. Duran 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 209 pp 
$4.00. 

Leaders Guide for UN Day 1952. Suggestions 
for individual and community action. NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 11 
pp. Single copies free to individuals; addi 
tional copies $.05 each. * 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges ond High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as @ hall- 
mark of quality ond unvarying 
performance. 


better FIT 
makes better 
SWIMMERS 


I here’s plenty of give and 


take for active swimmers in these fine swim 

suits that keep their form fitting com 

fort, in and out of the pool! Made bette 
by leading manufacturers of tank suits . 


headquarters for all swim and pool accessories 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 Standard for years 
#147 Skirtless $21.00 doz 
#1497 Front Skirt $30.00 doz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless $30.00 doz 
#1450 Front Skirt $36.00 doz 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes Copen Roval Scarlet Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
#30 Skirtless $16.50 doz 
Copen, Royal, and Scarlet—Fast Vat Dyes 
#20 Skirtless $13.50 doz 
Oxford Grey—Fast Vat Dve 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 
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MUrray Hill 5-8656 


the 


SPOTLIGHT on 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, Box 266, Ventura, California 


SUMMER ROUNDUP 
Southern District Workshop 


Early in 1951 the Dance Chairman of the 
Southern District of AAHPER, Luellen 
Hewitt of Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va., asked for a show of interest in a 
Dance Workshop in 1952. With almost 
unanimous approval of the project, tenta- 
tive plans were made by mail, so that dur- 
ing the Southern District Convention in 
Auanta, Ga., the idea of the workshop, the 
cost, and place for its meetings could be 
presented and approved. 

The Woman's College at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, was chosen as the site be 
cause of its fine new dance studios and 
equipment, its central location, the mini 
mum cost for room and board, and of 
course, the very able leadership of Virginia 
Moomaw. Responsibilities were accepted 
for leadership in: Technique—Olga Bibza 
of Alabama Technical Institute; Composi- 
tion—Joan McGhee of Atlanta Division of 
University of Georgia; Dance Notation— 
Virginia Moomaw; and Dance Course of 
Study and Teaching Material—Luellen 
Hewitt and Phoebe Barr of University of 
Alabama. 

The workshop met in June, with 28 
college students and teachers from eight 
states and seven instructors. It proved to 
be a demonstration of what co-operative 
eflort can accomplish and was also a very 
valuable and stimulating experience in 
dance. The discussions and arguments re- 
vealed that all teachers had the same basic 
purposes and that differences arose only in 
the ways to achieve them. 

Joan McGhee and Norma Huff presented 
dance composition based upon such ele- 
ments of dance as body parts, gesture, 
swing, bounce, and force with a very new 
approach for many. Phoebe Barr used the 
basic primitive rhythms as collected by Ted 
Shawn as one basis for composition and in 
addition gave several special sessions on 
creative dance for children which were 
especially helpful to all concerned with 
total dance education. Luellen Hewitt used 
musical forms, mass groupings, and spa 
tial problems for one approach to compo 
sition and used poetry for another. 

Olga Bibza carried out a technique pe- 
riod each day with great enthusiasm and a 
wealth of techniques material. Virginia 
Moomaw helped the participants get start- 
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ed on the beginning material in dance 
notation, and convinced them to encourage 
study in this new field of dance. 

In the evening sessions, long discussions 
were held on the dance course of study for 
all levels. For lack of time, the workshop 
concentrated on the elementary level the 
first week and college level the second 
week. Films were reviewed in evening ses 
sions, and special emphasis was placed upon 
dance photography. 

The 1952 workshop members unanimous 
ly agreed upon a continuation of the 
Southern District project next year. Some 
changes in organization were discussed and 
with the help of Joy Kirchener, Appala- 
chian Siate College, N. C., who is the new 
Dance Chairman for the Southern District, 
an even better workshop should result this 
next year. Such a workshop can unify 
those interested in dance in the southern 
states and can provide inspiration and a 
true exchange of ideas 
Connecticut College 

Toni Intravaia, Betty Toman, and Jac 
queline Van Gaasbeek, students at the 
School of the Dance at Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, report on the fifth an- 
nual summer session, under the direction 
of Ruth Bloomer and Martha Hill, where 
students, teachers and professional dancers 
gathered for six weeks’ concentrated study 
with the foremost figures in modern dance 


Ihe faculty of the school included Louis 
Horst, Doris Humphrey, José Limén, Wil- 
liam Bales, Sophie Maslow, Jane Dudley, 
Pauline Koner, Theodore Wiesner, Ruth 
Ferguson, Hazel Johnson, Robert Cohan, 
and Els Grelinger, teaching courses in 
dance techniques, composition, rhythmic 
training, dance notation, dance education, 
repertory, and stage craft. 

Student work in progress was presented 
at Saturday morning workshops. A high 
light of the session was the weekly lecture 
series which featured Martha Graham, 
dance films, young professional dancers. 
Doris Humphrey, José Limén, Agnes de 
Mille, and Ruth St. Denis. 

The climax of the summer was the Amer- 
ican Dance Festival. Presented for the first 
time were “The Queen's Epicedium” and 
“Visitation” by José Limén; “Fantasy and 
Fugue in C Major” by Doris Humphrey; 
“Snow Queen” by Sophie Maslow; “Family 
Portrait” by Jane Dudley; and “Mostly 
Like Flight” by Ronne Aul. Including 
these six premieres, 25 dances were pre- 
sented in the Festival. 


Mills College 

From Mills College in California, Henry 
Buzz Glass writes that a full summer ses- 
sion in dance was offered. Courses included 
a two-week institute in Latin American 
dances taught by Leah Marie Boehm, San 
Francisco Public Schools teacher, who re 
cently studied dances of Latin America un 
der the auspices of the U. S. State Depart 
ment. 

Buzz Glass and OEloel Quitzow carried 
on a teen-age program, including social, 
square, and modern dance. Methods and 
materials for teachers were also included in 
other courses. 

Production of a dance drama, “Pinoc 
chio,” climaxed the session. Both teen-agers 
and adult modern dance classes appeared 
in the presentation, which had original 
music and choreography by Durevol Quit 
zow and was co-directed by OEFloel Quit 
zow. 


(Continued on page 47) 


An intent group at the Southern District Workshop. 
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2 NEW TEACHING AIDS 


COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


Ed Durlacher brings ge another important teach- 
ing aid. Album 6 of the “Honor Your Partner’’ 
series includes three 12" records with full oral 
walk-through instructions for the Patty Cake 
Polka Mixer, Rochester Schottische. Tandem 
Rochester Schottische, Five Foot Two Mixer, Nar- 
cissus and The Paul Jones. Plus another 12” 
record with music for each of the above 
played as only the Top Hands can play, 
giving you the greatest dancing enjoyment 

“Walk-through’’ instructions for 
dance are offered in Ed Durlacher’s inimi- 
table manner for simplicity in progressive 
teaching. Now everyone may enjoy these 
dances to their fullest. 

* 


* 
To those who teach rhythms to the youngest in schools, recreation 


departments and day schools .. . 

‘s You've asked us for it... Now here it is! 
4 

| Honor Your Partner 


RHYTHMS 


Our Album 7 starts off with the fitting of rhythm instruments to the 
beat of the music under the guidance of Ed Durlacher. We then have Swanee 
River and Little Brown Jug illustrating walking and marching; Pizzicato 
Polka, La Giaconda and the Circus Gallop for trotting, leaping and galloping; 
Hippity Hop to the Candy Shop, Skip to My Lou, and Pop Goes the Weasel for 
hopping, skipping, and marching; The Elephant Walk and Mysterlosa for 
heavy walking; Springtime, Rustle of Spring, Tit-Willow, Mocking Bird, and 
Flowers that Bloom in the Springtime for bird and flower interpretations; and 
er ends with Jingle Bells and The Skaters Waltz for special occasions 
: Three 12” records (six sides) w just packed with what you have wanted 
and sought for so very long. And, of course, you and the youngsters will thrill 
a to the music played by the Top Hands. It’s really a must 

Both these wonderful albums are brought to you by the same people 
who produced the famous HONOR YOUR PARTNER square dance albums. 


All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 


i You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
7 albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


1607 Broadway - New York 19, N. Y¥. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-12 Freeport, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 
for Physical Education 


Recordings or 


Planned Rhythm Records 


LISTEN AND DO 


now available 


Volume 1 (Ages 6-8) Two 10” records ar 

Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; sty Friendly Train and Ginger and Josh : 
a olume 2 (Ages 9-11) Two 10” records 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, The Handsome Scarecrow and The Little Clown ae 5 
10¢ ea. These popular records encourage all chil- 

dren, regardless of abilities, to work for 
AAHPER better posture, rhythmic co-ordinated move- 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. ment, and grace in creative expression. The 3 


music features full, rich tones, while the 
stories are appealing in their simplicity. 


Square-dance Records 
LET’S DANCE THE SQUARE DANCE 


Three 10” records 


SQUARE NECK LEOTARD 


= i of Py arom Multiple Constituting an irresistible invitation to any beginner, this 
oo otton. unique album features twelve dances in all—six simplified 
Sizes: 10A-20 introductory dances for teaching purposes and six authentic 
Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon dances. The records are arranged in the order of the P 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red complexity of the dances 


Price $3.75 
Send for Our Free Catalog! 


| These Audio-Education materials distributed through 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ; 


55 Fifth Av ones 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Lilinois 
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A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates--- 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


| 
| Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 
l 
! 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


¢ 

ABSOLUTELY 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Editor, Recreationa 


ection 


3411 N St., N. W., Washington 7 D 


For full information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therapy 
Section, and on how to become identified with this new Section, see “Recrea- 
tional Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL. Suggestions rela- 
tive to the content of this column should be mailed to the Section Editor. 


AART Convention 


It has been estimated that more than a 
dozen occupational groups are active in re- 
habilitation. The American Occupational 
Therapy Association, founded in 1917, and 
the American Physical Therapy Association, 
founded in 1921, were the only therapist 
organizations in existence prior to World 
War II. The Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation was organized by 
Corrective Therapists in 1947; the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society established a Hospi- 
tal Section in 1948; and the National Asso- 
ciation for Music Therapy came into being 
in 1950. 

The American Association of Rehabilita- 
tion Therapists, established at Topeka, 
Kansas in 1950, held its Third Annual Con- 
vention in New York City, September 2-5. 
The large majority of the more than 500 
members of this association are employed 
as manual arts and educational therapists 
in Veterans Administration hospitals. The 
membership does include therapists with 
other major interests, however, such as those 
of music, speech, occupational, physical and 
recreational therapy. In fact, active mem- 
bership in’ the association is open to all 
who are graduates of accredited colleges in 
fields applicable to rehabilitation therapy 
or who can otherwise meet the qualifying 
experience requirement for membership. 
Provision is made also for student and as 
sociate membership. 


Objectives of AART 


The stated objectives of the AART are: 
(1) to promote the use of curative and 
technical modalities within the scope, phil- 
osophy, and approved medical concepts of 
rehabilitation; (2) to advance its practice; 
(3) to establish and advance the standards 
of education and training of rehabilitation 
therapists; and (4) to encourage and fur 
ther research. 

Among other things, the AART advo- 
cates the uniting of the several therapy as 
sociations into one organization, the defin- 
ing of the various areas of specialization, 


and the eventual registration and licensing 
of all therapists. 

At the September convention of the 
AART, for which there were approximate 
ly 250 men and women registrants from all 
sections of the country, several fine profes 
sional papers were presented. Selections 
from these will be published in forthcom 
ing issued of the association’s monthly Bul 
letin. 


New AART Officers 

The following are newly elected officers 
of the AART: 

President—James Burrows, Executive As 
sistant, Physical Medicine and Rehabilita 
tion, VA Hospital, Hines, Hl; First Vice 
President—Merle Clayton, Chief, Education 
al Therapy, VA Hospital, Ft. Custer, Mich.; 
Second Vice-President—Arthur Sandbank, 
Manual Arts Therapist, VA Hospital, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Recording Secretary—William 
Okun, Manual Arts Therapist, VA Hospi 
tal, Bronx, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary 

Zola Bond, Educational Therapist, VA 
Hospital, Hines, Hl; Treasurer—Clarence 
Heft, Chief, Educational Therapy, VA Hos 
pital, Cleveland, Ohio; Assistant Treasure: 

James Lentz, Chief, Educational Ther 
apy, Hospital, Long Beach, Calif; 
Secretary to Medical Advisory Board—Blos 
som Vigdor, Educational Therapist, V\ 
Hospital, Hines, Ill 


“Love Against Hate” 

At the April convention of our Associa 
tion in Los Angeles, Karl Menninger, M.D., 
educational director of The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, spoke at a 
general session on the topic, “The Func 
tion of Work and Play in Mental Health.” 
His was an outstanding contribution, much 
of which is expressed in Chapter 7, “Play,” 
of his text Love Against Hate, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942.) 

Those Recreational Therapists who have 
not already done so should not only read 
but should study this chapter which is a 
clear and concise treatise on the foundation 
upon which their profession is based. * 
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(Continued from page 44) 


Teela-Wooket Dance Camp 

At Camp Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vt, 
Don Bégeneau directed an _ Instructor's 
Course in Dance. The main emphasis was 
on teacher training through methods and 
materials in folk, square, and social dance 
on all age levels from primary through 
adult. Practice teaching was done with ac- 
tual classes at each age level. 

Eleanore and Al MacLeod taught folk 
dances and Al also taught square dance and 
principles of calling, Betty and Don Bége- 
neau taught social dance, while Don also 
taught square dance and the children’s 
classes. 

There is a rebirth of square and folk 
dancing in Vermont, Don reports, as dem- 
onstrated by a highly successful annual 
square dance at Montpelier, enjoyed by 
Teela-Wooket campers. Another highlight 
for the campers was the visit paid by Ed 
Durlacher, who called several dances and 
demonstrated his records “Honor Your 
Partner.” 


Barbara Mettler Studio 

The summer course at the Barbara Met 
tler Studio in Meredith, N. H., provided an 
intensive exploration of creative dance and 
its relationship to the other arts, including 
a teacher-training workshop, a study of 
music as the creative use of sounds in the 
environment, and vocal and instrumental 
sounds. 

The resident group included not only 
dance teachers and students, but also teach 
ers and group leaders in music, physical 
education, social work, and grade school 
teaching, interested in applying the crea 
tive teaching methods to their own fields. 
The apprentice-teaching workshop was thus 
a particularly lively one, with discussions 
of the theoretical aspects of the work, ob 
servations of its practical application at a 
nearby children’s camp where Miss Mettler 
taught, and practice-teaching. 

In July, a demonstration was given by 
Miss Mettler and the group at the Teach- 
ers College, Plymouth, N. H., and every 
Saturday night at the Studio there were 
performances of the week’s work in a par- 
ticular area of dance and music, attended 
by visitors and local friends. 

The three final performances of the sum- 
mer’s work showed the relationship be- 
tween the various areas of dance and mu- 
sic explored in the development of a whole 
dance experience, and gave the students 
and audience a well-rounded picture of the 
summer's creative accomplishment. 


North Carolina Dance Sessions 

The Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina held) summer school 
work in dance, under the direction of Vir- 
ginia Moomaw. This is the first summer 
the new dance studios have been available 
and the first time courses for the Master 
of Fine Arts in Dance were offered in sum- 
mer school. 

Six weeks of work were offered at Greens- 
boro in Choreography and Technique, and 
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tnree weeks were offered at the Woman's 
College School of Fine Arts at Burnsville. 
Merce Cunningham and John Cage were 
guest teachers at the last three weeks 
course. 


(Concluded on page 56) ~ ANDASOL 
MUSIC 


FOR 
DANCE 


6 
BY 
PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
+ for techni , thythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. Style 203 
WITH 


protect the ball 
of the foot and still 


ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 


ECORDING enjoy “barefoot” activity. 
- Black, white, red, natural leather. $4.95 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor USC Capezio products represent true economy in all 
Orders should be accompanied by check or price ranges. There is no compromise with quolity 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 “,- @ 
postpaid 
To Send for the new Capezio 
GLM PRODUCTIONS catalog for full details on mg iN 
11400 BERWICK STREET your other Capezio favor SS . Exec. Offices 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. Gas 1612 Broadway 
New York * Boston * Chicago 
education 
Aaa.ess Dept. CP-1052 Los Angeles * Hollywood 


San Francisco * San Mateo 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND! 
CREATIVE, CLASSROOM 
ARCHERY... RIDING ... DANCE 
1 66 TESTED ANSWERS TO Late June and early September 1953 
“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 


450 W. 24th St., 16A) New York 11, N.Y. 


offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


for Kindergarten, Primory ond Physical Education 
Teachers, yground Directors, Recreation Leaders. 
A complete, well-rounded collection of Sing- 
ing Gomes, Story Plays, Ball Games, 
Chasing Games, Relay Races, Schoolroom 
Games, Creative Rhythms, Folk Dances, Tap BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
Dances . with simplified directions and and Lesson Plans 
easy-to-play musical arrangements Simplified figures, self-explanatory, Set of 4, 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! ows SET $2.00 POST PAID 
Per Copy ... $3 


New York City Approved List 
GEORGE STANLEY CO. 


Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
1225 $. BISCAYNE PT. RD. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 
Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


the +o or asa on 
retsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected — skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning The ED. Mfg. ' 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage FR GRETSCH - Co. 
extra. Makers of fine musical 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance instruments for over 69 years. 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. 
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Tax Free Teachers’ Conventions 

Convention expenses are tax deductible 
for teachers. This ruling from the U. S. 
Treasury Department in regard to Federal 
income taxes was received in May 1952 in 
a letter addressed to the legal counsel of 
the Defense Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The Treasury 
tive states: 

“The Bureau has consistently held that 
expenses of travel, meals, and lodging in- 
curred by teachers in attending teachers’ 
conventions constitute allowable deduc- 
tions for Federal income tax purposes. . . . 

“It is the opinion of this office that the 
total amount expended for transportation, 
including the Federal tax on transportation, 
would be deductible, for Federal income 
tax purposes, by teachers traveling to edu- 
cational conferences or conventions. 

“The Bureau has consistently held that 
travel expenses incurred by teachers who 
are granted sabbatical leave for travel, who 
receive compensation while engaged in the 
required traveling, and who must report 
relative to such travel, constitute allowable 
deductions for Federal income tax pur 
poses.” 


Department representa 


Educational Tax Exemptions 

H. R. 7375, which increased the exemp 
tion from personal income tax of contribu 
tions to educational and charitable purposes 
from 15 to 20 per cent, became public law 
on July 8 This was an amendment to a 
bill providing tax exemption for proceeds 
from sports events conducted for the bene 
fit of the American Red Cross. 

The Council Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Gov 
ernment gave all-out support to this legis 
lation. 


New NEA Building 

The NEA Board of Trustees has just pur 
chased a 3-story building containing more 
than 26,000 sq. ft., six blocks west of the 
present NEA building on “M” Street, as 
part of a program to add more space to 
National Education Association headquar 
ters. 

This building will be used primarily for 
storage purposes in the future. However, 
at present the Division of Records and the 
offices for the sale and distribution of publi 
cations will move to the new building from 
the 2-story annex on “M” Street. Current 
plans are to tear down the annex and erect 
an 8-story office building. 
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REPORT ON 


NOVEMBER 9-15 


Education Week Features Children 


The 32nd annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 9-15, will 
again direct nationwide attention to the 
work of the schools. The central theme is 
“Children in Today's World,” with daily 
emphases upon “Their Churches,” “Their 
Homes,” “Their Heritage,” “Their Schools,” 
“Their Country,” “Their Opportunity,” 
and “Their Future.” 

American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Special helps are available at nominal 
cost for the use of planning committees 
and community leaders who need ideas on 
what to do and how to do it. These in- 
clude: the Manual for American Education 
Week 1952 (2 colors, 16 p., 8 x 1014 
inches, 25¢) with general suggestions for 
observance and daily program events; and 
the American Education Week Packet con- 
taining a copy of the 4-color poster, 10 
copies of the leaflet, An Invitation, 20 
copies of the 2-color sticker, 16-page Man- 
val, display newspaper advertising sheet, 
leaflets PGL No. 58, Civil Defense, Homes 
That Fit Their Needs, Sunday Folder, 
American Legion AEW Folder, and circu- 
lars on the radio recordings, scripts, movie 
trailer, stencil, and order folders which 
mav be ordered. (Price: 60¢.) For sugges- 
tions and prices on other material available, 
address National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


AAHPER Tour to the Second 
International Congress 


The AAHPER, in co-operation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, will spon- 
sor a tour to the Second International Con- 
gress on Physical Education for Girls and 
Women. The Congress is scheduled for 
July 19-26, 1953, at the Cité Universitaire 
in Paris. (See the JOURNAL, Sept. 1952, p. 
54). 

Preliminary arrangements are being 
made to include in the tour outstanding 
folk dance, modern dance, and music fes- 
tivals in the British Isles and on the Conti- 
nent before and after the Congress. 

Travel reservations abroad are very diffi 
cult to secure and must be booked at the 
earliest possible date. It is extremely im 
portant that all who would like to go on 
this tour write at once to Paul Kinsel, Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 l6th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. When writing, specify 
whether you would be interested in a sea 
tour or an air tour. Both will be arranged 
if the demand warrants. Mr. Kinsel would 
also like to have suggestions as to what 
particular countries or events those going 
would like to have included. 

Anne Delano of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts has agreed to serve as chair 
man of the American delegation. She will 
handle the details of registration for the 
Congress for all American delegates, in 
cluding those going on the AAHPER Tour 
Program details may also be secured from 
her. 

Rachel Bryant, AAHPER Consultant in 
Physical Education and Women’s Athletics, 
will work with the staff of the Division of 
Travel Service in planning the itinerary 
and details of the tour. 

Preliminary plans for one variation of 
the sea tour include France, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy for approximately $1,200. 
This amount will cover all expenses, ex- 
cept registration for the Congress. This 
tour will leave New York early in July 
and return late in August and will include 
$5 days on the continent. An air tour will 
be arranged to include a visit to the Brit 
ish Isles before or after the Congress. 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, is the Gen 
eral Chairman of the Continuing Commit 
tee of the International Congress. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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> Official Fan-Shaped 10-gauge |-piece 
steel Backboard with channel reinforcement 
and exclusive ‘‘floating lugs” for 

easy replacement. (Official Fan-Shaped 
Herculite Backboard now being perfected. 
Ask for details). 


The essential qualities of rigidity, rugged strength, 
durability and minimum vibration are built into every 
Basketball Backstop Medart makes. Whether of glass, 
wood or steel, they will never distort, buckle, 

splinter or wear. 


But to insure the maintenance of these necessary 
attributes, Medart assumes responsibility far beyond that 
of simply supplying fine Backboards. From the time 

| Medart Backstops become a part of the specifications, 
Medart engineers accept the task of analyzing structural 
conditions, playing requirements and other considerations 
— including budget—then help choose exactly the 
RIGHT Backstop for the building. Only through this 
combination of correct Backstop, ‘“Tailored-To-The-Job” 
and properly erected, can a completely official and 
satisfactory installation be assured. 


Insist upon Medart Basketball Backstops. Nearly 80 
years of “know-how,” acquired through the installation 
of thousands of backstops in all conceivable types of 
buildings throughout the world, is at your service. 


Rectangular Backboard of 4° Her- 
culite glass with heavy aluminum frame. 
Official 1-piece heavy plywood Backboard 


Ck fo NW 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. fe 
Worlds Ouly Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Eguifement ‘a 
lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 
Equipment 


Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Backstops Apparatus Scoreboards 
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are interested 
in Tampax 


Especially irksome to girls are certain 
resuaints on their activities which they 
feel during the menstrual period. That’s 
why they are so interested in the Tampax 
method of monthly sanitary protection. 
For Tampax discards the encumbrances 
of belts and external pads. 

Tampax was invented by a doctor to 
be worn internally and, with rare excep- 
uons, it may be used’ by any normal girl 
This is a fact verified by many aed 
scientists. Hundreds of other teachers 
have recommended Tampax. You can 
contidently recommend it to your girls. 

The general subject of menstruation— 
its Tae function and care—is cov- 
ered in a free teachers’ manual ‘How 
Times Have Changed.” It is medically 
accurate and thoroughly modern. Well 
illustrated. Supported by medical papers. 
Bibliographies. Also offered is a stu- 
dents’ folder with order card for addi- 
tional copies. See coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
scan Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-102-T 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17,N Y 


Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual forteachers ‘How Times Have Changed 

Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies © Booklet for 
students “It's Normal—It s Natural” with order 
card for additional free supply. 


by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklehoma 


1952 Supplement to Sports Teaching Aids 
Frederica Bernhard and Marjorie Fish 
have prepared the 1952 Supplement for 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio Visual, the 
NSWA Card Catalogue of films, filmstrips, 
and slides. This is a packet of 20 cards 
listing audio-visual materials which have 
been produced since the 1951 edition. The 
packet is now available from NSWA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. for 35c. 

A mimeographed list of corrections for 
the 1951 edition (films which have been 
withdrawn from circulation, and changes 
in the name and/or address of distributors) 
are now available free to those who pur- 
chased the 1951 edition, and who send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope with their 
request. 

Georgia Plans Activities 

Miriam Collins, NSWA State Chairman 
from Georgia, reports a spring executive 
committee meeting at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. Ways to cope with the 
basketball situation were discussed, new 
state committee appointments were made, 
and plans were drawn up for a volleyball 
rating clinic to be held in the early fall. 

Rating Tests in Riding 

An intensive resident course of instruc- 
tion and rating tests in riding sponsored by 
the NSWA Riding Committee was con- 
ducted on Pople Ridge Farm in Mexico, 
‘New York, Aug. 23-29. 

California Rating Boards 

Southern California selected its 
Board of Women Officials for 1952-53. The 
State NSWA Representative is Lois Messler, 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The State Sports Chairmen are as fol- 
lows: archery: Irma Graham, John Muir 
College, Pasadena; badminton: Elizabeth 
Anselm, Huntington Park; basketball: Lor- 
ine Prochaska, Whittier College; bowling: 
Gloria Marchini, Foshay Jr. H. S., Los An- 
geles; field hockey: Ruth Leger, Puente H. 
S., Puente; golf: Virginia Lindblad, Univ. 
of Southern Calif., Los Angeles; soccer and 
speedball: Lois Tait, Corona Union Senior 
H. S., Corona; softball: Dorothy Allen, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles; swim- 
ming: Maxine Shurtz, Pomona College, 
Claremont; tennis: Gertrude Amling, Ful- 
lerton Union H. S., Fullerton: 

The Chairman of the Rating Board in 
Los Angeles is Mrs. Nellie Barber, Redondo 
Union H. S., Redondo Beach. Ratings are 
given in basketball, softball, swimming, ten- 


nis, and volleyball. The Santa Barbara 
Chairman is Elvera Skubic, University of 
Calif., Santa Barbara. This Board gives 
ratings in basketball, softball, tennis, and 
volleyball. La Rue Fermen, Huntington 
Beach H. S., is Chairman of the Whittier 
Board. Ratings are given in basketball only. 

San Joaquin hasn’t announced its officers. 
Ratings are given in basketball, softball, 
and tennis. Dorothy Follefsen, San Diego 
College, serves as Chairman of the San 
Diego County Board, which is in the proc- 
ess of being formed. Ratings are given in 
basketball. 


Illinois Representative News 

At the suggestion of the President of the 
Illinois State Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the State of Illinois is being divided 
into districts for representation on the State 
Committee of NSWA. 

Tressie Mosocco, the State Representative 
of NSWA, announces the selection of the 
following: Northern district, Wilma Moore, 
Princeton; Central, Pat McBride, Shelby- 
ville High School; Southern, Marie Wil- 
liams, Old St. Clair Rd., E. St. Louis; West- 
ern, Elaine Sperry, East Moline High 
School; Eastern, Marjorie Kessler, Kankan- 
kee High School. The Chicago and North- 
eastern districts have no committee mem- 
ber yet. 

Fall Plans for Missouri 

The fall of 1952 is highlighted by vari- 
ous Sports Days held at Washington Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The University will be host to seven high 
schools Nov. 1 for the St. Louis County 
H. S. Hockey Sports Day. Each H. S. will 
bring three class teams. 

The St. Louis Area College Hockey 
Sports Day will be held Nov. 8. Each col- 
lege will bring two teams. Rating of um- 
pires will take place on this date. 

Six private schools (two teams each) will 
hold a Hockey Sports Day at Washington 
Univ. on Nov. 15. 

NSWA Basketball Rules Recodified 

During the past year a special committee 
has been at work recodifying the NSWA 
basketball rules. The committee has tried 
to state the rules simply, clearly, and with- 
out duplication and cross-reference. 

These rules are now available in Official 
Basketball Rules for Girls and Women, a 
reprint of the rules section of the Official 
Basketball Guide. (See NSWA adv. p. 51.) 
Be sure to get the rules as published by 
NSWA. Beware of substitutes. * 
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(Continued from page 28) 


sition of this committee will reflect 
the extent of the contacts made. In 
order to accomplish its WHAT-WHEN- 
WHERE, the committee should have 
among its members at least one rep- 
resentative of every single type of 
organization which sponsors, or 
should sponsor, programs of sports 
for girls and women. 

Most of the national organizations 
which are concerned with programs 
for girls and women have already ap- 
proved the Standards of Sports as 
provided by the NSWA. It is reason- 
able to expect that these same or- 
ganizations will give active support 
to the NSWA Standards at the local 
level. The State Representative’s 
part is to see that the local leaders 
have the needed information and 
such additional guidance and assis- 
tance as will assure the use of de- 
sirable practices in sports programs 
for girls and women. 

It becomes self evident that the 
State Representative’s Committee 
needs two types of personnel in its 
membership: (1) the professionally 
prepared personnel who already 
know and believe in the standards 
and desirable practices of sports as 
provided by the NSWA and who are 
eager to work hard to “sell” these 
standards to others; (2) the repre- 
sentatives of those groups which 
sponsor programs for girls and wom- 
en and who, although not familiar 
with the NSWA standards, are eager 
to learn them and carry them home 
to the organizations with which they 
work. By providing for both of 
these types of personnel on each state 
committee the best interests of school 
and community may be served by 
direct contact. 

The State Representative’s job is 
one for alert, vigorous, sincere per- 
sons. It is a job for those who be- 
lieve in the worth of a desirable 
sports program as a contributor to 
the healthful growth and develop- 
ment of youth. It is a job for those 
who believe that THE ONE PURPOSE 
OF ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Is. THE GOOD OF THOSE WHO PLAY. 
Finally, it seems clear that the major 
responsibility for the success of the 
NSWA lies in the hands and the 
hearts of its State Representatives. *% 


Breakfast in the 
Modern Reducing Dret 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 


harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size +” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importance of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern Reducing Diet” is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
your letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, tnc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hlinois 


A Research and Fllucational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 


Official Basketball Guide — 50¢ 
Soccer-Speedball Guide 75¢ 
Individual Sports Guide 


NEW NSWA PUBLICATION 
1952 Supplement to Sports Teaching Aids: Audio Visual 
20 new cards containing recent film listings to be added to 


your card-file catalogue 


35¢ 


NSWA GUIDES, RECENTLY RELEASED 


Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide - 


T5¢ 


Official Basketball Rules for Girls and Women 
A 36-page reprint of the 1952-53 basketball rules as they 


appear in the Basketball Guide. 


1-9 copies, 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ ea.; 
50-99 copies, 17¢ ea.; 100 copies and over, 15¢ ea. 


Order from 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 


1201 16th St., N. W. 


Washington 6, D. ©. 


75¢ 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


HANDLING A SOCCER BALL 


Progressive Skills for the 

Elementary Grades 

by VIOLET DRUCK JONES 

3 Bernard, Richland, Wast 
PAGER FIRST graders having Physical 
Education for the first time want to know 
when they can “play ball.” Bouncing, hold- 
ing, throwing, and catching a soccer ball 
have a real meaning for the pupils because 
they feel grown up. The children learn 
the feeling for a soccer ball first because it 
is a ball they use throughout all the grades, 
into high school, college, and adult rec 
reation. 

The fundamental skills should be taught 
to all children in the early elementary 
grades. Each child needs to be guided to- 
ward improvement in play skills. One of 
my aims is that every boy and girl should 
be able to throw and catch with a certain 
degree of skill. It is the skills that char- 
acterize the ball games. Games based on 
these skills form an exceedingly popular 
part of the natural activities program pe- 
riod. Games are broken down into their 
different skills. Practices and games allow 
for progression into more and more difficult 
uses of the skill by combining it with other 
skills. 


Beginning Games 


The first graders start out with a game 
called Circle Stride Ball, played in a cir- 
cle formation with the feet apart and touch- 
ing their neighbors. The soccer ball is hit 
on the floor back and forth around the 
The object is to prevent the ball 
from going out of the circle between one’s 
feet by using the hands only and not mov- 
ing the feet 
game; the child steps out of the game when 
the ball goes between his feet and out of 
the circle. The remaining three or four 
left are the winners. 


circle 


This is used as an elimination 


First and second grades then progress to 
Hot Potato, also plaved in a circle. First 
graders use one ball and second graders, 
two balls. This is an elimination contest 
where one is left in the circle. The object 
is to pass the ball quickly to the right 
without dropping it and not to be caught 
with the ball in the hands when the leader 
blows the whistle. ‘ 


Ball Control 
As long as the children eventually will 
throw overhand, they begin in the first 
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grade with Teacher and Class, in which 
“Teacher” faces her “Class” of six lined up 
parallei to her and a few yards away. 
There is no competition in this game. The 
object is to familiarize the child with a 
two-handed, over-the-shoulder throw and 
show how to catch and hold on to the ball. 
Ring Call Ball, a circle game, is played 
in the first and second grades. A child 
stands in the center, calls a friend's name, 
tosses the ball straight upward and runs 
to the friend’s place. At the same time the 
child called must try to catch the ball be- 
fore it touches the ground. This game is 
used for contro] in throwing the ball and 
for ability to move fast and catch a fly. 


Variations of Dodge Ball 


All grades thoroughly enjoy the varia- 
tions of Dodge Ball. First and second 
grades play Single Dodge Ball in a circle 
formation, using only one child in the cen 
ter to dodge and jump the ball thrown by 
the circle throwers. The center child 
changes places with the child who hits him. 
We try to aim for the feet to prevent hit- 
ting the center in the face. 

Grades three and four enjoy Birthday 
Dodge Ball and Two-Team Circle Dodge 
Ball. I can never satisfy the fifth and sixth 
graders’ requests for Four-Corner Dodge 
Ball using four soccer balls at one time. 
Donkey Dodge Ball or Old Plug and Cir- 
cle Touch Ball are excellent fall and spring 
activities for grades five and six. The above 
games can all be found in an elementary 
physical education book. 

As a preparation for the overhand throw, 
the third graders have been having line 


and circle drills in the overhand throw. 
At the same time grade four is reviewing 
this skill plus catching the ball. This is 
another opportunity for the class to create 
and then demonstrate their own games 
using the throw and catch skills. Here keen 
interest is shown and understanding grows. 


Bowling Most Popular 


The enthusiasm is deafening when all 
the classes see the gym floor marked for 
Bowling. Grades one and two use the un- 
derhand throw to roll the bail on the floor 
to knock the ten-pins down. The class is 
divided into teams with one pin for each 
team set about three yards in front of 
each line. The object is to knock the pin 
down. There is no competitioa for the first 
grade. Grade two scores their hits. In 
grades three through -ix Pow/ing becomes 
a relay race and the children make up their 
own races and games. Grade three uses the 
one-arm overhand throw for the first time. 
Grades five and six have more pins added. 
All classes have their pin-setters, and the 
distance of the pins is lengthened accord- 
ingly for the different grade levels. 

As the grades progress in skills, the stu- 
dents progress in leadership. By the sixth 
grade the children take full charge of their 
own Class, organize the games, choose teams, 
take care of equipment, referee, score, take 
care of disagreements, and dismiss the class. 


VOLLEYBALL SUBSTITUTION 


by ANNE E. FENTON 
7507 McArthur 
Bethesda 14, Md 
Tue proscem of substituting the few left 
over girls in volleyball games need not be 
a disturbing factor to the instructor. By 
including the extras in rotation, teaching 
can go on uninterrupted and every girl 
will have an equal amount of playing time. 
In a clockwise rotation system, the extras 
take turns coming into the game at a posi 
tion designated by you and the player 
comes off the court and becomes an extra 
in the line. The spot chosen for the switch 
depends upon the area, fixtures, etc., sur- 
rounding the court. 
(Concluded on page 56) 


Children love bowling out-of-doors with a soccer ball. 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. 


the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that oe 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme Iim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extra protection at arch. 


protects, supports and comfortizes 
at 3 Shock Points 


White, Black, Bive, Red, Gold. 
Team color laces also available. 


Sensitive orch gets lift” 
and go with each step. 


Pull-up side stays with 


2. The instep orch is cradled 3. Cushioned heel melts extra reinforcing piece. 


ond braced in action. away shocks ond bumps. 


Fool-Conforming Last 
a? lets toes lie straight, 
> and free, for action 


New, special rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Uppers cre lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes, 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 
S. Keds 
flat for speed-turns. 
® 
Tempered toe bumper 


for extra weer. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 


@ STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate | 
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If you're buying 
sporting goods 
on BIDS 


atch Out 
for the 


Hook! 


The school that advertises for bids and 
then suddenly finds a very luscious 
looking low bid for their sports equip- 
ment may be in for a big surprise. 
Beware of “low bid Charlies” who 
may be in business to turn a fast sale 
and then leave you high and dry if the 
equipment does not measure up to 
standards. 

In the purchase of sporting goods 
every school should carefully study the 
integrity and reputation of the sup- 
plier. When you buy from your recog- 
nized Sporting Goods Dealer you can 
be sure of his integrity, that he stands 
behind the equipment he sells, and 
that his prices are fair and equitable. 
Naturally he makes a legitimate mar- 
gin of profit so that he can stay in 
business and continue to give you the 
service and counsel you need. 

You get better value, better service, 
year after year when your sporting 
goods is supplied by the dealer who 
displays the famous NSGA emblem. 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


HE IS YOUR SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


WOTP Congress 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
July 25-August 1 
by DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 
ype CONGRESS of the World Organi 


zation of the Teaching Profession was 
held at the Hotel d’Angleterre in Copen 
hagen. To several who had attended some 
of the six previous meetings this was a re- 
union; to many it was a new and very stim 
ulating experience. The AAHPER was rep- 
resented by Elizabeth Avery, Health Con- 
sultant from our Washington office, and 
Dorothy Ainsworth of Smith College, both 
as NEA delegates. 

Miss Avery was traveling with another 
group “the Scandinavian Life Experience 
Group” who were visiting in schools and 
homes in the Scandinavias. Miss Ainsworth 
and one other U. S. delegate, Miss Banks, 
had come from Helsinki where they had 
participated in the “World Seminar on 
Physical Education, Health, Recreation, 
and Youth Work” organized by Dr. Jay 
Nash of New York University. 

At the WOTP Congress, there were 17 
nations represented by 67 persons. In addi- 
tion, there were nine observers from six 
other nations and eight persons from UN, 
UNESCO, ILO, the International Bureau of 
Education and The World Union of Catho- 
lic Teachers, so that the total number of 
persons was 81 and countries 23, plus the 
international organizations. 

The seven days of meetings—and other 
gatherings of a social and educational na- 
ture—were presided over by President Rus- 
sell of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, President of the WOTP, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Carr, executive secretary of the NEA 
and secretary General of the WOTP. On 
the whole, the meetings were concentrated 
in three specific fields or projects upon 
which work had been done during the past 
year. 

The projects were: (1) The Rights and 
Responsibilities of Teachers; (2) Education 
for International Understanding; and (3) 
A Comparative Study of Teachers’ Salaries. 

This was the concluding and final meet- 
ing of WOTP, since it is to join with two 
other Federations of Teachers, one of sec- 
ondary and one of elementary school teach- 
ers, largely European in membership, and 


also holding meetings in Copenhagen at’ 


this time, to make one large and inclusive 
organization to be known as “The World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession” (WCOTP). This 
will give a united front to all free Teachers 
Organizations. 

The Proceedings of this meeting will be 
printed and available later this year and 
may be purchased for a small fee through 
the WCOTP, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. ® 
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rica, India, sooner or later you and 
I are going to lose it ourselves. We 
can’t keep freedom alive in America 
unless we can sell it to the rest of 
the world. We have to make it work 
or it will not live. 


Problem of Saving Freedom 


All educational problems come to- 
gether in the problem of saving free- 
dom. Pull this tablecloth off the 
table and the dishes go with it. So 
with health education and citizen- 
ship education. It is easy to teach 
knowledge; it is hard to teach good 
behavior. It is easy to impart facts; 
it is difficult to give people right 
feelings. It is easy to teach the struc- 
ture of the community; it is harder 
to equip people to work in the com- 
munity so it will be a better place 
in which to live. 

When we tackle that final prob- 
lem, we have to look at ourselves. In 
the field of teacher education, for 
instance, our failure is not that we 
don’t give the people the knowledges 
but that we fail to give people the 
attitudes they should have toward 
other human beings and to give 
them the kind of experiences that 
will help them to go into the schools 
competent to build these qualities in 
the children. We will not do it out 
of books. 


I think my colleague, Dean Dod- 
son, has the right idea. He feels one- 
third, at least, of the students’ pro- 
gram in teacher education should be 
spent in the community working 
and living with children and others 
in the community. It may be that 
the day will come when the teacher 
in the community will spend one- 
half day in school and the other in 
the community. She will understand 
the community and feel its pulse 
and the community will understand 
her because they know her. 

This is a tough problem, but the 
whole job of saving freedom is a 
tough problem. I can’t see how it 
can be saved unless somehow you 
can give to the average teacher, par- 
ent, and community leader a clear 
vision of what our freedom means, 
and an understanding of the process 
by which it is perpetuated, and un- 
less you can equip people to trans- 


late what they know into their re- 
lationships with one another. * 


+ 


TENNIS for TEACHERS 


1952 eniarged edition, 227 pp. $3.50 


MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—this text- 
beok syntiesizes the most efficient stroke mechanics, 
court strategy, and practice techniques used by fa- 
mous coaches and champions during the last three 
decades of U.S. tennis history. Included are 73 
section photos and diagrams; the Official Tennis 
Kules; a detachable wall chart with 18 sketches 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—Correct 
form for nine strokes and step-by-step practice meth- 
ods are graphically presented to insure @ sound 
basis for your singles and doubles game 

y should be ad- 
dressed: Helen Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


| 
| 


$10.50 
PINNIES 
Red, Green, Orange, Blue, 
Yellow, Maroon, Navy 
Sturdy Fabric, Well Made, 
Color-Fast 


S. D. KISCH, INC, 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Shipping charges extra. 


magqazine 


* Teen-age Problems 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


Physical Fitness 
MentalConditioning 


© Sex Education 
* Diet & Exercise 


Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


Dept. OCT, 535 N. Dearborn St. 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
Information on Chicago 10, Ill. 
Group Rate $. 


for the subscription checked below. 


([] Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 


sent on request class room use, including sample Discussion Topic Q 
—including N 

FREE class- 

room Discus- Street 

sion Topic City State 
Questions. 


(8 Mo. for $2.13 
C] 1Yr. for $3.00 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(] 9 Mo. for $2.40 {] 10 Mo. for $2.60 
(} 2 Yrs. for $5.00 () 3 Yrs. for $6.50 


o 
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DANCE... 


(Continued from page 47) 


Ihe Summer School of Fine Arts ended 
with a production of “Brigadoon,” for 
which Merce Cunningham choreographed 
the dances and danced the role of Henry 
Beaton. Students danced in “Brigadoon” 
and also in a production of “Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” 


Juilliard Scholarships 

President William Schuman announced 
recently that a limited number of dance 
scholarships will be available at Juilliard 
School of Music beginning this fall. The 
scholarships are awarded on the same basis 
as music scholarships at Juilliard—on dem 
onstrated ability as revealed in competitive 
examination before a jury of the faculty. 

Entering its second year, the Dance De- 
partment, directed by Martha Hill, includes 
on its faculty distinguished dancers and 
choreographers in ballet and modern dance, 
such as Margaret Craske, Agnes de Mille, 
Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Ann Hutchinson, Helen Lanfer, Jose 
Limon, and Anthony Tudor. 


Fine Arts Conference 


Carol Truax, consultant in the arts, re- 
ports that a dance lecture-demonstration 
was part of the Conference on the Fine 
Arts sponsored by the State Teachers Col- 
leges of New York, at New Paltz, early in 
June, at which 130 delegates from the 11 
Teachers Colleges met. 

Martha Hill, director of the new dance 
program at Julliard School of Music, spoke 
on dance as an art form. 

Shirley Wimmer, dance director at Cort 
land State Teachers College, N. Y., gave 
the lecture demonstration. Miss Wimmer’s 
use of audio-visual arts in the demonstra- 
tion was unusual and effective. Paintings 
showing floor patterns and mobiles were 
used for spatial demonstrations. The audi- 
ence was also permitted to choose words 
at random, which the dancers (four of Miss 
Wimmer’s students) interpreted in their 
own manner. 

The program ended with a more formal 
dance presentation by Zoe Warren, direc- 
tor of dance at Bard College, assisted by 
two of her dance majors. 


DEADLINES FOR THE YEAR 


To make sure everyone sees and writes 
down the district deadlines published last 
month, we are repeating the list this 
month. Please remember that the news 
must reach your Dance Editor on or before 
the deadline date. * 


DISTRICT DEADLINE ISSUE 
Southern Oct. 10 Dec. 
Midwest Nov. 7 Jan. 
Northwest Dec. 7 Feb. 


Eastern Jan. 10 Mar. 
Southwest Feb. 9 Apr. 
Central Mar. 9 May 


DON’T RUSH... 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing varsity candidates. Intramurals 
would still be important. With like 
programs in apparatus, social and 
square dancing, tumbling, aquatics, 
the other major sports, tennis, golf, 
volleyball, and bowling, every boy 
would be the richer for his wide 
background. There would be a 
broader representation on_ varsity 
teams as the boys selected one or two 
fields for varsity specialization. In 
most schools today the varsity posts 
are monopolized by a mere handful 
of the student body. 


Results of this Program 

My boys would never suffer from 
“spectatoritis.” After passing the 
age of rugged competition, they 
would be well equipped to carry on 
in games that can be played at the 
pace desired. I will at the same time 
guarantee that my varsity teams will 
win much more than their share of 
contests from teams coached by 
zealots ignoring the rest of the group 
as they erroneously resort to prema- 
ture specialization and overempha- 
sis on a few early maturing athletes. 

The day is rapidly approaching 
when daily gym classes will be the 
rule rather than the exception. New 
school plants, larger faculties, and a 
broader concept of physical educa- 
tion and its importance in education 
will all fit into the pattern. How- 
ever, physical educators themselves 
can do more than anyone else in set- 
ting the wheels into faster motion. 


Like Pyramid Building 

In summary I would like to com- 
pare my theory of developing young 
athletes to pyramid building. The 
higher, sturdier pyramid must al- 
ways be the one with the wider base. 
In analogy, your superior athlete is 
the one with the most experiences 
and background. His growth has 
been unforced and natural. His en- 
thusiasm has not been killed by any 
overemphasis nor by impossible 
heights to scale. Success has always 
been within reach through an hon- 
est effort. He has not been “burned 
out” nor made a psychological prob- 
lem. Best of all, I think I will have 
developed a good citizen. * 
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HOW WE DO IT... 
(Continued from page 52) 

WORKING WITH 

ADMINISTRATORS 


by LULA P. DILWORTH 
Assistant_in Health Education 
State Dept. of Education 
Trenton, N. | 

HE DIVISION of Health, Safety, and 

Physical Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, each year pro- 
motes some type of statewide in-service ed- 
ucation on health or physical education. 
Last year programs were planned solely for 
school administrators. 

This was an outgrowth of the Stony 
Brook Conference for school administra- 
tors. Two superintendents of schools, one 
county superintendent of schools, the 
Health Education Director of the New Jer- 
sey Tuberculosis League, and the Director 
of the Division of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education represented New Jersey 
at the Stony Brook Conference. They, to- 
gether with the remaining members of the 
Health, Safety, and Physical Education Di- 
vision, comprised the planning committee. 

The planning committee believed that 
school administrators would welcome an 
opportunity to discuss the health and phys- 
ical education needs in their schools. This 
was verified when approximately one-third 
of all school administrators indicated that 
they felt a need for the proposed type of 
in-service education and would welcome an 
opportunity to participate in an institute. 

The survey form included a number of 
items for checking under five headings— 
general health and physical education con- 
siderations, school health services, health 
instruction, physical education, and school 
lunch and nutrition. A program was or- 
ganized for each of the four institutes based 
on the items most frequently checked by 
the administrators who expected to attend 
an institute in a specified place. 

Each institute started with an overview of 
school health and physical education by a 
national health educator. Participants 
then divided into groups for a morning and 
an afternoon session. One resource person 
for each of the five main headings of the 
survey form was available for each group. 
Included were a physician, a school nurse, 
a physical educator, and a nutritionist. A 
school administrator served general 
chairman for each institute and as the dis- 
cussion leader for each group session. 

At the end of the day, at a general assem- 
bly, a report for each group was made by 
an administrator. Reports were discussed 
and recommendations formulated for the 
guidance of administrators. 

The recommendations arising from the 
institutes are in accord with the content of 
basic plans for health, safety, and physical 
education prepared and distributed by the 
State Department of Education. Many 
schools have incorporated a fair share of 
them in their health, safety, and physical 
education programs. The endorsement of 
desirable practices by a representative group 
of school administrators will help less for- 
tunate schools go forward more rapidly. * 
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“only SEAL-O-SAN assures 


dependable footing,” 


says 


PASSING, SHOOTING, GUARDING 
are dependent on footwork” 


**A SEAL-O-SAN floor and superior 
skill performance are synonymous,” says 
Blair Gullion, Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. “Only Seal-O-San gives the 
surety of footing needed for fast play. Seal- 
O-San not only provides a surface which is 
tops for player performance, but its beautiful 
finish is easy to apply and maintain.” 


Basketball coaches throughout the 
country join Blair Gullion in their enthusias- 
tic praise of Seal-O-San. They know that their 
teams play a better game on a slip-proof Seal- 
O-San floor. Shooting is more accurate, play 
is faster. Seal-O-San wears longer, looks bet- 
ter, saves costly maintenance. Try it! You'll 
agree that Seal-O-San is the best finish yet 
developed for gym floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO + CANADA 


C) Tell us more about Seal-O-San. 
(J Send copy of 1952 Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50¢ handling fee. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
wholesome conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Members of the coaching staff 
are expected to be regulai 
members of a college staff with 
the same tenure rights and 
other privileges as other faculty 
members. 

Special efforts to recruit stu- 
dents because of athletic prow- 
ess are condemned as “un- 
worthy” of an institution of 
higher education. 

No special consideration by 
lowering standards is to be ex- 
tended to athletes seeking ad- 
mission to a college. 

Athletes are expected to meet 
the same academic require- 
ments as other students and are 
expected to make normal prog- 
ress toward degrees or diplomas 
in order to be eligible. 

(7) The subsidization of athletes is 
strongly disapproved especially 
athletic scholarships and “free 
rides” through college. 
Outside organizations or clubs 
that engage in recruitment or 
subsidization for a college are 
disapproved. 


(3 


(4 


(5 


(6 


(8 


(9 


— 


While bow] games and spring 
practice as such are not men 
tioned in the criteria, long 
practice sessions and frequent 
trips that interfere with the 
educational interests of athletic 
participants are disapproved. 

(10) The financial control of inter- 
collegiate athletics is expected 


to be similar to the control of 
the other financial activities of 
a higher institution. 

(11) It is expected that a college or 
university will strive to main- 
tain a good reputation for fine 
sportsmanship. 

(12) An accredited college or uni- 
versity is expected to refrain 
from practices that may affect 
adversely the efforts of high 
schools to maintain clean ath- 
letics, such as abuses in recruit- 
ment, subsidization and circum- 
vention of admission require- 
ments. 

(13) If the publicity issued by a 
member institution gives such 
prominence to intercollegiate 
athletics as to obscure academic 
activities and achievements the 
Association will be very critical 
of that institution’s educational 
policies. 


Enforcement of the Policies 

The new athletic regulations will 
become effective on September 1, 
1952, and the Association has in- 
structed its Committee on Athletics 
to formulate plans for securing their 
acceptance by member institutions. 
Such acceptance will be sought by 
informing the faculties, the alumni, 
and the students of the new regula- 
tions. An effort will be made to 
develop a climate of public opinion 
favorable to clean athletics with em- 
phasis on educational values. Strong 
support will be sought from sports 
writers, intercollegiate conferences, 


1201 16TH ST., N. W. 


DESIRABLE ATHLETIC COMPETITION 
FOR CHILDREN 


Report of the Joint Committee of AAHPER 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and Elementary School Principals (NEA) 

A statement on highly competitive athletics for children based on the judgment of 


outstanding medical doctors, physiologists, psychologists, and sociologists. A guide 
for those concerned with athletics for children. 


Individual copies, 50c each. 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 20c¢ each. 


Order today from 


AAHPER PUBLICATIONS SALES 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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the NCAA, the ACE and the U. S. 

Olympic Committee. Much atten- 

tion will be devoted to enlisting the 

positive support of state and na- 
tional associations of high school 
principals, many of whom are con- 
vinced that bad practices in the col- 
leges will eventually corrupt ath- 
letics in the secondary school. In its 
efforts to secure acceptance of the 
new regulations the possibility of 
withdrawal of accreditation by the 

Association will be kept before those 

higher institutions that tolerate un- 

wholesome athletic practices. 

This Committee on Athletics has 
formulated plans for the Association 
which include the following: 

(1) Conferences in the several states 
are being planned to which 
representatives of the higher 
institutions, intercollegiate con- 
ferences, the state high school 
athletic associations, and repre- 
sentative school leaders will be 
invited. 

(2) A conference in Chicago may 
be planned with officials of the 
intercollegiate athletic confer- 
ences in the North Central ter- 
ritory at which the Association’s 
policies will be reviewed with 
special attention to the contri- 

‘butions to enforcement which 
might be made by the several 
intercollegiate conferences. 

(3) The Association's athletic poli- 
cies will be presented to the 
sports writers of newspapers as 
it is believed that these report- 
ers can and will make construc- 
tive contributions to the culti- 
vation of a climate of opinion 
favorable to their acceptance 
by higher institutions. 

(4) It is anticipated that studies or 
surveys will have to be made of 
a few higher institutions, espe- 
cially those that persist in bad 
educational practices in inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

(5) It is hoped that a conference of 

representatives of the six re- 

gional accrediting associations 
may be held as the abuses in 
intercollegiate athletics are so 
widespread that the active sup- 
port of the other regional asso- 
ciations must be sought. *® 
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Instantly 
Installed. 
No Nails 


No Screws 


Booklet of 

exercises 

included. 
e 

Recommended 

by doctors .and 

health educators 


« 
Price $6.95 


plus shipp.og charges 


Available at Leading Stores 
Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicage 30 


COAST TO COAST... 


(Continued from page 48) 


Prominent Sports Figure Dies 

P. E. (Mike) Mickelson, director of phys- 
ical education in the Fargo, North Dakota, 
schools, died unexpectedly of a heart at- 
tack July 7 at his home. He was educated 
in the Iowa public schools and received his 
Bachelor's degree from Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Mickelson was active as a sports offi- 
cial in high school and college athletics. 
He organized the North Dakota Softball 
Association for both men and women, and 
was a charter member of the National 
Amateur Softball Association. Mr. Mickel- 
son worked hard at promoting physical 
education in the state and took an active 
role in the Central District Association, 
serving as vice-president in 1940. He also 
served on the Executive council of the Cen- 
tral District and held many other offices. 


Drake University Scholarship 

Funds in the amount of $2,500 will be 
available this fall from the newly created 
Velma Stevens Fund to assist young women, 
not otherwise financially able, to attend 
Drake University. 

Recipients of the Stevens awards will be 
selected by the Drake scholarship commit- 
tee. They may enroll in any of the Univer- 
sity's departments or colleges. Applicants 
should write immediately to the Dean of 
Students, Drake Univ., Des Moines, lowa. *® 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
FILMS 


Cameras Go to Camp. 16 minutes, 16 mm, 
sound, color. Free rental. Informational 
Films Division, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 
State St., Rockester 4, N. Y. 

Photography is pictured as part of a 

camp program. Instructions are given on 
use of the camera, picture developing and 
printing, and use of the results. 
Let's Go Troop Camping. 20 minutes, 16 
mm, sound, black and white. 1951* Sale: 
$85. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This film tells how one Girl Scout troop 
plans and carries out its first camping trip. 
It depicts the necessary skills, the leaders’ 
roles, useful books and resources, and sug- 
gested activities. < 
Craftsmanship in Clay Series: Decoration. 10 
minutes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $100; 
rental: $3.00. Glaze Application, 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Simple Slab Methods, 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Stacking and Firing. 10 min- 
utes, 16 mm, sound, color. Sale: $75.00; 
rental: $2.25. Throwing. 10 minutes, 16 mm, 
sound, color. Sale: $75.00; rental: $2.25. 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Films for United Nations Day may be ob- 
tained from: British Information Services, 
39 S. LaSalle, Chicago 3, Ill.; Religious Film 
Assoc., 45 Astor Place, New York City; 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd, 
New York City; UN Information Center, 
2000 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C.; 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York; 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York City; Young America Films, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York City; and all UN film li 


braries. 

FILMSTRIPS 
Field Hockey Instructional Slidefilms by Dor 
othy Yanisch and Jean Landis. Four 35 
mm. slide films, color, with RPM_ records. 
Instructors Manual. Demonstrated by U. S. 
Team Players. Technical Advisor, Anne 
Townsend. Records and Manual. Order 
from Dorothy Yanisch, State Teacher's Col 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 
Tom Longboat. 43 frames, black and white, 
captions, and manual. Sale: $5.00. Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 
$3, ¥. 

This is an illustrated story of one of 
Canada’s greatest athletes, Tom Longboat, 
an Indian long-distance runner, and of his 
triumphs in North America and Europe. * 


ED DURLACHER 


Nationally known square 
dance caller and teacher. 
Originator of Square 
Dance Associates‘ HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER’ Albums, 
soys... 


“HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


with the finest phonograph 
on the market ...the 


Very frankly, lam sold on it 100%, 
and will endorse it wherever 


Here’s more of what ED DURLACHER 
has to say about the Rhythmaster... 
“Callers and teachers can be sure of 
the finest in hearing reception with 
the RHYTHMASTER. Outdoors as well 
as indoors its clarity of tone at ALL 
peaks is exceptional. It can either 
whisper or shout without distortion! 
I have used the RHYTHMASTER in a 
regulation size armory with over 600 
teen-agers on the floor with perfect 
results. This machine plays any 
R.P.M. recording, AT ANY SPEED DE- 
SIRED and you can slow up or increase 
the beat of your music with a flip of 
the finger. The RHYTHMASTER is the 
machine that helps you in your work, 
not merely plays your records.” 


The RHYTHMASTER is the world’s most ver- 
satile portable phonograph and is fast becom- 
ing the choice of recreation directors for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor activity . . . 


@ INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, baliroom, etc. 

OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet 
speakers directly into your RHYTHMASTER 
for use on athletic field, etc. 


@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the recreation director can super- 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played, and ac- 
cent the record > 
with personal 
comments and 
instructions. 


Fiagertip control 
/ lever increases or 
decreases speed 
of ANY RECORD 
i (without stopping 
the machine). 
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$269.95 
Write for FREE Catalogue 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-17 Queens Blvd Y 
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PRODUCTS 
PREVIEW 


Roller skating can now be added to recreation 
and physical education programs at little cost or 
difficulty. Roller skates with rubber wheels com- 
pounded for the Chicago Roller Skate Co. will not 
mar or scratch any waxed or polished floor. Pic- 
tured in the clamp skate model *785-S which is 
used in gymnasiums, ballrooms, and halls. Informa- 
tion on how to start these programs is available 
on request. 


Chicago Roller Skate Company, Chicago 
24, Wi. Photo-exact copies of office records can now be 
made in less than a minute without developing, 
washing, fixing, or drying. COPY-FIX makes fin- 
ished, positive copies of any record, regardless of 
type or color, from originals up to 14” wide in any 
length. The machine is small and light, taking no 
more space than dictating equipment, and works 
in any electric outlet. No darkroom is needed. 


Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Rawlings has incorporated over 30 years experi- 
ence to produce this new ‘‘Floor-Master’’ basketball 
shoe. The ‘“‘Floor-Master’ has a scientifically de- 
signed and molded arch expressly developed for use 
in basketball shoes. The arch is molded in steel 
forms of sponge cushion rubber to provide cushion- 
ing against bruised heels. A sponge cushion insole, 
inserted from front to back, and the new molded 
outsole, between the player's foot and the floor, 
Rive extra protection plus comfort. 


Rawlings, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


RECORDS and DANCE ROUTINES 


for GYM—PHYSICAL EDUCATION—RECREATION 


MUSIC RECORDED WITH: * a very definite “beat” that is easy to follow % 8 measure phrases 
with silent pauses between phrases % complete arrangements for continuous exercises or complete dances 
* varied tempos for exercises of various speeds % suitable for beginners as well as the most advanced 
student %* Perfect musical accompaniment for Gym and Dance Classes. 


TEACHERS! Improve your own work — BROADEN your own knowledge with 
RUSSELL DANCE ROUTINES 


*% TAP — BALLET — ACROBATIC — NOVEL- written and easily understood yy List of standard 
TY — TAP EXERCISES. ye BABY — BEGIN- dance terminology with each routine ye All dances 
NER — INTERMEDIATE — SEMI-ADVANCED arranged to Russell Records ye Printed in handy 
— ADVANCED — PROFESSIONAL y& Clearly Booklet Form. 


TEACHERS ONLY 


Russell Records—P. O. Box 328—Ventura, Calif. | 


Please send me, free of charge, one Russell Records and 
Record and one Dance Routine. Dance Routines 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
SCHOOL 


STATE 


ADDRESS 
CITY - STATE 


CHER 
CHOICE FOR STUDENT 
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(Continued from page 15) 
gramming, and three regions. The 
triple-level technique, a graded plan, 
fits snugly into this three-year course, 
thus: Ist level—Learning, in the 
tenth year; 2nd level—Practicing, in 
the eleventh year; 3rd level—Per- 
fecting, in the twelfth year. 


These levels of learning are pro- 
gressive yearly steps, each embracing 
three objectives that concur- 
rently throughout: (1) Health and 
physical learnings. These relate to 
health education. (2) Social and 
concomitant learnings. These relate 
to character education. (3) Skill 
and associated learnings. These re- 
late to sports education. 

To the general educator each of 
these three is as important as either 
of the other two. To the physical 
educator the third, skill learning, at 
first blush may appear the greatest 
need. On further thought, he will 
see it in its true relationship to the 
total self and will not further this 
one at the expense of the others. 

A brief outline of the purposes of 
each of the three educational levels 
might be of some help. 

Tenth-Year Organization. Sim- 
ply stated, the main purpose of the 
first educational level is the satis- 
factory learning of the prescribed 
subject matter by all the pupils. It 
is the year of training. Emphasis on 
basic material acts as a safeguard 
against too early specialization. This 
first educational level is the period 
of complete exposure. Pupils are in- 
troduced to a well rounded program 
of sports administered in regional 
areas. In a sense they are given a 
“boy’s-eye-view” of the sports scene. 

This is achieved both terms by: 
(1) Conducting periodic demonstra- 
tion lessons. (2) Requiring pupils 
to meet established standards of 
sport achievement through perform- 
ance tests. (3) Teaching of an inci- 
dental but individual nature. 

Eleventh-Year Organization. 
The main purpose of this instruc- 
tional level is the applying or 
practicing of the program content 
learned in the tenth year. Greater 
freedom of choice is now possible 
for the pupil and encouraged by the 
teacher. Improved learning is im- 
plicit in the practice of free elec- 
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tives. As in the first year, incidental 
but individualized teaching con- 
tinues to consume the largest share 
of the teacher's time. 

The modus operandi is based on: 
(1) Free Organization: Informal 
playing of learned sports in leisurely, 
friendly competition—again in re- 
gional restrictions. (2) Formal Or- 
ganization: (a) Occasional tourna- 
ments within the region. (b) Occa- 
sional inter-regional competitions. 

Twelfth-Year Organization. The 
main purpose of this last level is 
the perfecting of the sports learned 
in the tenth year and practiced in 
the eleventh. It is the year of spe- 
cialization: concentration on indi- 
vidualization is inherent in, this ob- 
jective. Exhibitions by experts with- 
in the school and by others brought 
in from the outside should be 
stressed both terms in the senior 
year. 

Pupils will not be confined to a 
region as in the tenth and eleventh 
years; they may go freely and at will 
to any activity in the full circuit. 
The dividing barriers are down. At 
the same time teachers will still be 
in charge of sectors and will be avail- 
able at all times to coach any one in- 
terested in the finer points of any 
sport in their domain. Thus, subtly, 
the standard of the twelfth year is 
set up. 

In this year it is the teacher who 
remains fixed to a regional precinct. 
Freedom of movement over the com- 
plete subject-matter field permits 
pupils to select their particular in- 
terests, concentrate upon them, learn 
new techniques and acquire excel- 
lence of accomplishment. A pupil 
busy at any particular sport is there 
solely because he wants to be, not 
because he has to be. The teacher 
and pupil engage in a mutual effort 
to perfect the learner’s game; the 
teacher thus furthers the pupil’s 
carry-over interest in that sport. 

In the senior year a maximum of 
individual freedom and _ social re- 
sponsibility is given the pupil 
through the abandonment of 
gional boundaries. Sport clubs in 
boxing, fencing, or handball may be 
initiated by the teacher in this last 
school year. Also, co-recreation fits 
snugly here. 


Informal Organization Technique 

Progress in sport learnings, and in 
social responsibilities as well, is 
gained as the pupil mounts from one 
level to the next higher. The con- 
fines within which such a plan can 
best operate is the informal organi- 
zation, a medium of socialization, re- 
stricted only by a few administra- 
tive rules and curricular require- 
ments. On all three graded levels 
learning is acquired by incidental 
but purposeful teaching, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon individual atten- 
tion. 


Failure 


Retardation is usually a manifes- 
tation of some form of maladjust 
ment. Promotion should be a 
matter of individual growth. Fail- 
ure should never be a punishment 
for inability to grow satisfactorily. 
Certainly, with personalized teach- 
ing, sympathetic adjustment of non- 
conformists, and general rapport, 
which are the core of any properly 
conducted social organization, fail- 
ure on any level becomes inconceiva- 
ble; passing a formality. 

There is, however, such a thing 
as failure to learn a particular sport 
or skill, but since the teacher will 
have set for each pupil a standard 
commensurate with his capability, 
the only one who can fail is the 
teacher. In other words, when the 
pupil fails, education fails. 


Summary 

This article points out a proce- 
dure consistent with the philosophy 
and aims underlying the leisure-time 
program. It discusses a few primary 
principles. It indicates administra- 
tive and pedagogic ways and means 
based on these principles. 

The desirability of regional divi- 
sions of the sportorium is indicated. 
A graded year-by-year plan is of- 
fered. The informal organization is 
explained briefly as the best medium 
in which the program can success- 
fully operate. In this democratic at- 
mosphere, incidental but personal- 
ized teaching takes place. It is sin- 
cerely hoped and even optimistically 
anticipated that when finis is called 
to his high school career, each stu- 
dent will take away a few carry-over 
sports. 
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Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 


Massachusetts Barbara Hill 


Camp Director Appointed 

Dr. Leslie Clark has been appointed as 
sistant professor of physical education at 
Boston University and director of the Uni- 
versity’s Student Camp at Peterboro, N. H., 
where a year-round program is conducted 
for public school children and college out 
door education students. 

The appointment of Dr. Clark to the 
post of camp director signals even greater 
emphasis on Boston University’s outdoor 
education program, which will include 
training in all-season outdoor living, study 
of wild life, conservation, and outdoor 
recreation 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrell 


Health Education Workshops Held 

During the summer, 171 people enrolled 
in workshops held at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Minnie Lynn, director; Le- 
high University, Dr. Robert Bream, direc 
tor; the State Teachers College at Slippery 
Rock, William Beatty, director; and West 
Chester, Dr. Russell Sturzebecker, direcior. 

Workshop participants received basic in- 
formation on community and school health 
education, public health education, mental 
health, advisory health councils, local 
health units, and official and voluntary 
health and welfare agencies. Each institu- 
tion had on its staff full-time specialists in 
the fields of school health education, men- 
tal health, and public health education. 


Streamlining State Association 
A special committee, chaired by Dr. H. L. 
Berridge of the University of Pennsylvania, 
working on a reorganization plan for the 


State Association, has prepared a tentative 
report for the executive committee. 

The reorganization chart shows five divi- 
sions. The first, under the Past President, 
consists of all Standing Committees. The 
second, third, and fourth divisions are 
composed of special committees in each of 
the three fields of HPE& R, and are placed 
under a vice-president for each area. Cer- 
tain activities, such as research, adminis- 
trators, and students, are organized as sec 
tions under the fifth General Division, 
headed by the President-elect. This tenta- 
tive reorganization chart is patterned along 
the lines of the National Association. The 
executive committee will review this tenta 
tive report at its October meeting. 


Vermont. Myrtle Miller 


Honorary Archery Degree Awarded 

Dr. Harlan Metcalf was presented an 
honorary degre of Doctor of Archery at the 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, Roxbury, 
Vermont, in June. Dr. Metcalf, known to 
his friends as “Gold,” is head of Recreation 
Education at the University of the State of 
New York at Cortland. 

Dr. Metcalf has worked in the field of 
archery for the past 25 years. He has made 
great contributions in making practical ap- 
plication of the values of archery in adult 
and youth groups. 
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Dale Harman 


Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


Michigan Emma Doerr 
The Michigan Association co-operated 
with the National Education Association in 
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arranging and conducting the national 
NEA Conference at Detroit, July 1-3. The 
Michigan AHPER was responsible for 
three popular sessions: safeguarding the 
health of teachers, led by Dorothy LaSalle 
of Wayne University; nature and values of 
school camping, led by Julian Smith, super- 
intendent of public instruction in Lansing; 
competitive athletics for children of ele- 
mentary school age, led by Randolph Web- 
ster, Professor of Physical Education at 
Michigan State College. 


West Virginia -Ruth Robinson 


Duncan Heads Department 


Ray O. Duncan, former State Director of 
Physical Education of Illinois, is the new 
Dean of the School cf Physical Education 
and Athletics at West Virginia University. 


Joint Meeting 

A joint meeting of the West Virginia 
AHPER and the Driver Education Section 
of the West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Charleston on October 
16. Ivan Stehman, Chief of the Division 
of Highway Safety Education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
will speak on “Strengthening the State Pro- 
grams.” 

Speakers at the business session of the 
West Virginia Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation will include 
Patrick Tork, School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, West Virginia University, 
and Mildred Rogers, of Clendenin High 
School. Miss Rogers was an exchange 
teacher in Wales last year. 


Wisconsin Ernest J. Gershon 


State Convention Plans 


The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will be held on 
Thursday, Nov. 6, at the Kenwood Avenue 
Methodist Church in Milwaukee. 

Helen Manley, a_ Past-President of 
AAHPER, will be the principal speaker. 

After the luncheon, a full schedule of 
demonstrations will follow at the State 
College. Fern Ehlers is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Honor Awards Planned 


Work is progressing steadily toward the 
development of an honor award system for 
the Wisconsin Association. Extensive sur- 
veys have been carried out for the past few 
years in efforts to develop a system of merit 
which will be sound in basis and which 
will provide for objective selection of re- 
cipients of the state’s highest award in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

George Wolfe of Milwaukee is chairman 
of the committee which is attempting to 
develop an instrument for making the 
award. 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


CONVENTION 
Missoula, Mont.—April 16-18 


Priscilla Ross 


Washington 
Membership Campaign 

The Washington AHPER has printed 
brochures for the purpose of promoting 
membership in the Association. These bro- 
chures were distributed during various 
summer school sessions and all local units 
of the Association will have them for use 
this fall. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Florida Frank Philpott 


Physical Education Conference 


The Florida Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation — will 
hold a Working Conference October 17-19 
at the Methodist Youth Camp, Leesburg. 
Mrs. Dorothy Hicks Thomason, Miami, is 
current president of the State Association. 


University of Florida Staff 


Janet Wells, former Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education and Director of the Alachua 
County School Camp, has become an in- 
structor in the Department of Required 
Physical Education for Women, University 
of Florida. Also named to the faculty of 
this College as Assistant Professor of Physi- 
cal Education in the Department of the 
Professional Curriculum is Dr. Roy W. 
Leilach who attained his Doctorate at the 
University of Indiana this summer. 
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Annual Coaching Clinic 


The Division of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
University of Florida, was host August 4-8 
to the Annual Coaching Clinic of the Flor- 
ida Athletic Coaches Association. Total 
registration was 134 coaches. 

Head coaches who served as instructors 
include Murray Warmath, head football 
coach, Mississippi State College; Cliff Wells, 
head basketball coach, Tulane University; 
DeWitt Weaver, head football coach, Texas 
Tech; and Percy Beard, head track coach, 
University of Florida 


Children’ Swimming Program 


A total of 3c. children completed the 
summer swimming program of recreational 
instruction for the children of staff, faculty 
members, and students at the University of 
Florida. At the graduation exercises, 249 
Merit Awards and 166 Red Cross Cards 
were issued to the children. The program, 
originated by Dean D. K. Stanley in 1947, 
is conducted each summer by faculty mem 
bers of the university. 


Georgia Thomas E. McDonough 


Summer School Program 


An Extended School Program was initi 
ated in Georgia during the past summer, 
when 85 school systems sponsored programs 
which offered a large repertoire of activi 
ties. Attendance ranged from 10% to 40° 
of normal school population. 

The purpose of the Extended School 
Program was to provide for the children 
additional enriched experiences which 
schools are not able to emphasize because 
of lack of time during the regular school 
vear. 


Harold K. Jack 
New Girls’ Camp Project 


Forty-nine girls, from 19 high schools, 
and 14 teachers attended the Physical Edu 
cation and Girls’ Athletic — Association 
Camp at Camp Farrar, Virginia Beach, 
the week of August 4. The camp was a 
new project designed as a workshop for 
teachers of health and physical education 
and as a camping experience for high 
school girls. 

Leaders of the physical education activi 
ties were: Jeane Bentley, Jefferson Senior 
High School, Roanoke; Mrs. Jesse Pickett 
Carter, Handley High School, Winchester; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, Warren County 
High School, Front Royal; and Joann 
Corell, Christiansburg High School. 
Activities included stunts and tumbling, 
team and recreational sports, and modern, 
folk and square dancing. Frances Mays of 
the State Department of Education served 
as camp director. 


Virginia 


Summer Workshops 
Iwo week workshops in health and 
physical education were held in four 
teacher training institutions during the 
past summer. A large number of teachers 
attended these workshops in order to gain 
specialized, up-to-date training in health 


and physical education procedures. 

The majority of the teachers attending 
these workshops were assisted in their ex- 
penses by subsidies made available by local 
Tuberculosis Association Groups. This 
project has been conducted for the past 
five summers. 


New State Dept. Appointment 

Marshall C. Brown, formerly located at 
Virginia State College and serving on a 
half-time basis with the college anc on a 
half-time basis with the State Deparcment 
of Education, has been transferred to Rich 
mond to serve on a full-time basis as As- 
sistant Supervisor in Health and Physical 
Education for Negro schools. 


Pre-School Workshops 


The staff of the Health and Physical 
Education Department in the State Depart 
ment of Education served as consultants 
and assisted in the pre-school workshops of 
15 different school divisions in the state. 
The workshops and conferences empha 
sized the study and development of the 
health and physical education programs in 
schools. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Educatior 
New Mex Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexicc 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


H. R. Weatherbe 


Dr. Nyswander Elected 
Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley ,has been 
elected to the Governing Council of the 
American Public Health Association. 


California 


Health Guide Published 

The Tulare County School Department 
has recently published a Health Instruc 
tion Guide for Secondary Schools written 
by Dr. O. E. Byrd of Stanford University. 
This country’s Elementary Health Instruc- 
tion Guide won recognition by the World 
Health Organization of the United Na 
tions 


District Superintendent Appointed 
Ralph Harris has been appointed Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools at Sheldon. 
He was co-ordinator of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Contra Costa 
County School Department. * 
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To AAHPER: 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND 16 


September 11, 1952 


I am enclosing a $10 check to cover renewal 


of my Professional Membership. 


It gives me a 


great deal of satisfaction to identify myself 
with the profession through the Association. 
AAHPER'S efforts to improve the general status 
of the profession aid each of us in turn. Our 
unity gives us strength. 


I would like to commend the Association for 
cooperating with other groups on various manuals 
and publications, all of which have tended to 
clarify the position of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, as well as to strengthen 
that position in the total education field. The 
policies so determined have been of tremendous 
help to me as a guide and ready reference. 


It is my hope that every worker in our field 
will find it possible to affiliate with the 
Association during the coming year. 


HKJ/1wb 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ke 


Harold K. Jack, Supervisor 
Health and Physical Education 
Safety and Recreation 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


Renewal 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 


[) Please bill me. 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. ’52 
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(No subscription available without membership.) 
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KENT DEPENDS 
ON "PORTER' 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en- 
gineers have successfully solved equip- 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi- 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depended upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 


Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 
at Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 


FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 
You can entrust your planning and 
installation problems to Porter's en- 
gineering staff and be confident of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back 
every Porter recommendation. Write 
today. 

These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold “Hoistaway” in- 
stallations were the answer. When not in use the back- 
stops may be hoisted to a horizontal position, permit- 
ting overhead room for other activities in the gymnasium. 


PORTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


— 


yo Y of Qua); 
lity Manufacturing 
CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


neat! 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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l our Pre 
Works for 


% Developing Democratic Human Relations through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion —The AAHPER Yearbook—Clothbound, 562 pp- $4.25 


% Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation by Thomas K. Cureton. A compilation of over 3500 


individual titles from 1930-46. cross-indexed under subjects and areas. 
292 pp. $3.00 
ilso 
* Research Methods applied to Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, revised by the National Research 
Council of the Research Section of the AAHPER. 535 pp. $5.00 


Order from 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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